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PREFATORY NOTE 

It is no new proposition that literature is a 
revealer and interpreter of human life. Nor, 
at this day, is it likely that anything very orig- 
inal can be said about it. There is perhaps 
room, however, for an orderly and comprehen- 
sive statement of the principles involved, and 
for some practical suggestions as to how we 
may really discover man in that which he has 
written. If the present volume shall contrib- 
ute anything toward these ends, — if it shall 
make any clearer to the student his way toward 
the desired goal, — it will have accomplished 
the purpose of the author. 

W. H. C. 

Hamilton, N.Y., 
March, 1900. 
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OF LIFE 



/CHAPTER I 

The Book and the Man 

OuB first and most natural interest in a 
work of art depends upon its own intrinsic 
beauty and power. Before the Venus of Milo 
or the Elgin marbles, we bow our souls in 
wonder and admiration at the divine beauty 
of the human form made perfect in stone. 
Contemplating some affecting picture of the 
crucifixion, we are lost in a rapture of love 
and pity as we gaze upon the supreme agony 
of the Son of God. Entering a great Gothic 
cathedral, we feel the influence of its mysteri- 
ous gloom, are charmed by the potent spell 
of its mingled majesty and beauty, yield our- 
selves instinctively to the deep emotions of 
religious awe. Listening to a sweet or solemn 
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2 LITERARY INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 

music, we can only "consider and bow the 
head." In the first moments of such an 
experience, we are possessed by the work 
itself. Not until afterwards do we stop to 
consider the inspired genius, the religious 
fervor, the deep life sources, from which such 
creations are sprung. i ■. , ' 

Literature, also, possesses this same direct 
and independent power. "Books," says the 
wise Milton, " are not absolutely dead things, 
but do contain a potency of life in them to 
be as active as that soul was whose progeny 
they are." From this point of view, a work 
of literary art is a separate and distinct 
organism. Quickened with the life and in- 
formed with the-^ spirit of its creator, it can 
never lose the significance of its heredity ; , 
but it has also a life and an individuality of 
its own which are not to be denied or 
abridged. Truly, " a good book is the pre- . 
cious life-blood of a master spirit"; but in 
the book, this life-blood of the master spirit 
is "embalmed and treasured up on purpose » 
to a life beyond life." It is this "life be- 
yond life" that is here in question — the life 
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THE BOOK AND THE MAN 3 

of the work continuing far beyond the life of 
its maker. 

This independent life of literature is a life 
of human thought and feeling, enduring and 
operating by virtue of their own inherent 
vitality. In the book, some potent idea or 
. affecting emotion maintains an active force ; 
some creature of the imagination lives a life 
^more lasting and scarcely less real than the 
; actual life of man. These human forces have 
* gone forth, as it were, from the creative spirit, 
have mcarnated themselves in a fitting body 
. of human speech, have shaped a new organism 
*with an identity of its own. It is as though 
a new soul had sprung forth from some cen- 
tral source of life and had framed for itself a 
.material habitation. While its real life en- 
dures, it has power to sway human intelli- 
gence, to stir human passion, to influence 
^ human action and experience. When it no 
longer possesses this power, it has become a 
mere fossil, fit only to be labelled and shelved 
^ in the cabinet of literary history or bibliog- 
raphy. The great works of literature can 
never be thus accounted as mere dead things ; 
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for they retain permanently and powerfully 
their influence over mankind. 

A literary work, therefore, manifests its 
vitality by an appeal to men that is direct and 
immediate in its character. It delights them 
by its own inherent charm, or causes them to 
thrill with a quick and direct response to its 
message. The very suggestion of a message 
may seem to imply that the work of literary 
art is, after all, only a medium through which 
we may come into contact with the human soul^ 
behind it. It is that, to be sure ; but it is not 
that alone. The message is not delivered, as it 
were, into a phonograph, to be repeated with 
mechanical iteration. It has been incarnated 
in a living organism of which it has become) 
the informing soul. Afterwards, we may well 
desire to know of the human genius and expe- 
rience that have produced the marvels of art ; 
but our first joy and profit may find a legiti- 
mate cause in the beauty, the vividness, or the 
far-reaching wisdom of the work itself. The 
Hiad would still hold men in charmed 
wonder, though we should learn that Troy 
never existed and Homer never sang. The 
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THE BOOK AND THE MAN 6 

Canterbury pilgrims would still travel on their 

IT 

immortal journey, though we knew as little of 

Chaucer and the fourteenth century as we do of 

Beowulf and his time. Forgetting Milton and 

Puritan England, we might still hear with 

appreciation the majestic music of Paradise 

Lo8t^ or catch with delight the sound of the 

curfew bell, — 

" Over some wide-water*d shore. 
Swinging slow with sullen roar." 

Hamlet affords a hundred problems for the 
*student of human life or of literary genius. 
, Hamlet, however, is also a great living crea- 
tion, with an interest and power independent 
of such problems and apart from them. He is 
almost as real to our imaginations as any 
jfhistoricaL personage ; but he is not Shakspere, 
or any other. 

Apart, then, from any explicit consideration 
of its origin or its human significance, it is not 
in vain that the work of literary art is made 
a subject of independent study. Even as an 
isolated phenomenon, so to say, it may be 
felt, enjoyed, and, in large measure, under- 
stood. We may discover much to stir the 
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imagination, to cultivate the sense of beauty, 
to enlarge the thought, to quicken and deepen 
the emotional nature, to elevate and refine the 
spirit. Whatever of richer and better may lie 
beyond its scope, the study that attains such 
ends has an importance and a significance of 
its own. 

It is all the more necessary to recognize the 
value of such study, because that value has 
been often and emphatically denied. "It is 
a mistake," says Taine, "to study the docu-J^ 
ment as if it were isolated." Truly it is so, if 
we suppose that such study has exhausted the 
subject, or if we fail to recognize that litera- 
ture is chiefly significant because of its relation 
to human life ; but* not necessarily a mistake, * 
if we recognize that this isolated study is 
strictly limited in its range, and that it reaches 
its highest value only when supplemented by 
something that is richer and deeper. Taine 
adds, still more emphatically, " This were to 
treat things like a simple pedant, to fall into 
the error of the bibliomaniac." Not quite, for^ 
this is precisely the fate of almost every book 
at the hands of the general reading public, and 
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THE BOOK AND THE MAN 7 

surely the majority of intelligent readers are 
far from being either pedants or bibliomaniacs. 
Ordinary readers usually know little and often 
care less about the author or the life that lies 
behind him. They do not ask after origins or 
human relations. They care for the thought, 
the movement, the passion, the beauty, that 
are embodied in the striking and vivid pictures 
of the work itself. They are concerned simply 
with the individual story, or song, or drama. 
It may be freely granted that such an ac- 
quaintance with literature is comparatively 
superficial, but at least it is not pedantic. If 
we are to deny it any value, then literature is 
only for the elect few. Such a conclusion 
would stultify both the work and the artist. 
Literature is for mankind; and any pleasure 
or profit that intelligent readers find age after 
age, in a great masterpiece, is likely to prove 
'reasonable and legitimate. 

To deny the value of a literary work, except 

•as a document concerning human life, is to 

depreciate the less in order to exalt the 

greater. Such a depreciation is not necessary. 

We may freely recognize the yalue of a study 
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that is limited and partial, while at the same 
time we insist upon the deeper significance of 
what lies beyond. As a matter of fact, both 
kinds of study are necessary. To ignore the 
indissoluble relation of literature to human 
life is to limit our intellectual horizon and to 
miss some of the grandest prospects that liter- 
ature has to afford. To ignore the literary 
work as a separate art creation is to forfeit 
that aesthetic pleasure and profit which is the 
sweetest fruit of art. :*^ 

« 

The study of the independent work is, more- 
over, the most appropriate and suggestive 
introduction to the study which seeks to 
understand the work in its relation to life. 
To appreciate the larger significance of a work, 
we need to appreciate those things which make 
up its separate existence. The very form of 
literature is often significant of what lies 
deeper than the surface. The study of style 
may teach us much as to the capabilities of 
human language and the varying modes of 
human thought. The metre of poetry is not 
a mere lifeless mechanism, but the wonderful 
instrument and medium for all the richness 
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and variety of impassioned music. To under- 
stand these more superficial elements is a 
necessary condition to the understanding, not 
only of the inner meaning of the literary 
work, but also of the human life that lies 
behind it. Deeper than the form of the work 
lies its spiritual substance. The literary crea- 
tion is " a thing of beauty " ; and that beauty 
must be felt and appreciated. It is a product 
of the " shaping spirit of imagination " ; and 
our imaginations must vividly conceive its 
r ideal pictures. It is inspired with strong 
emotion, and calls upon our emotional natures 
for adequate response. At the heart of it lies 
its burden of significant thought ; and this, 
our intelligence must grasp as the informing 
spirit of the whole. If we do not thus appreci- 
ate the work in its independent character, how 
can we come to understand what it has to say 
to us concerning that human life which is 
behind all art, and which is greater than all 
'art? Literature is one of the great symbols 
of life. We must first understand the symbol, 
before we can understand its revelation of the 
thing symbolized. 
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The real basis of the objection to the study 
of a literary work as an independent art crea- 
tion lies in the fear that literature will thus 
appear to be severed from life, and will be con- 
ceived of as something artificial and abnormal. 
Such a fear really involves a misconception of 
what is meant by artistic value and interest. 
Art, properly conceived, is not a mere manu- 
facture. It is simply one of the natural and 
spontaneous modes of human expression ; and 
as such, it may be trusted to assert its neces- 
sary relation to humanity. To consider litera- 
ture as art, then, is merely to recognize its true 
character as a great medium of human expres- 
sion. We do not thus ignore its relation to 
life, but rather insist upon that relation with a 
stronger emphasis. Literature, we assert, is 
an artistic expression of life : art is the mode' , 
of expression ; life is the thing expressed. 

Taine and others, then, are profoundly right 
in their main contention that the truest and 
deepest literary study consists in discovering 
the meaning of this relation which exists 
between literature and life. Every great book 
is, indeed, a document concerning humanity.^ 
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Not a document filled with dry facts and bar- 
ren dates, but a document whose every word 
pulses with the very life-blood of human 
hearts. As we discover man's attempt to 
express himself in all of his works, so we may 
discover it here. Perhaps, indeed, in larger 
and richer measure than anywhere else, because 
here man has found his most perfect medium 
of expression and has uttered himself most 
freely and most fully. 

To speak of literature as an expression of 
human life is to imply a relation that is mani- 
fold in its nature. Some of the most impor- 
tant phases of this relation may be here 
briefly indicated. In the first place, literature 
grows out of life. It is this vital connection 
that makes it so true and so wonderful a 
medium of human expression. In the second 
place, literature is a revelation and interpre- 
tation of life. What has grown out of human 
existence and experience becomes a means of 
discovering and understanding what man has 
^teen, and done, and suffered. Again, litera- 
^ture is interpreted by life. As life is its great 
theme and inspiration, so our knowledge of life 
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enables us better to explain the meaning and 
effect of that which it presents. Still again, 
literature exerts an influence upon life. Com- 
ing from the heart and life of man, it reaches 
the hearts and lives of men. 

It is with literature as a revelation and in- 
terpretation of life that we are here chiefly- 
concerned. In order, however, that we may 
better understand the character of that revela- 
tion and interpretation, it is important that 
we should consider, in somewhat more of detail, 
how wide and deep the roots of literature strike 
down into the soil of humanity. 



♦ CHAPTER II 

Literature as an Outgrowth of Life 

At the bottom of every true conception of 
literature lies this supreme fact, that it is 
essentially a growth and that it grows out of 
human life. True literature, like true art of 
whatever kind, can never be in any real sense 
an artificial product. It is rather a sponta- 
neous and passionate utterance of the human 
soul. Man does not say, " Go to, let us create 
-literature." He lives, and literature is one of 
the manifold results. This will probably 
appear obvious with regard to literature as a 
whole; but we may perhaps be disposed to 
doubt its validity when applied to the work of 
certain times and of certain men. There is, 
indeed, literature which we call artificial ; and 
in a sense the adjective is not misapplied. It 
may be said of such work, however, in the first 
place, that it fails of true literary quality 
exactly in proportion to its falseness. The so- 
ls 
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called artificial product may for a time impose 
itself on men as true art, just as man may, 
through other forms of utterance, impose false- 
hood upon his fellows; but it will have no 
abiding power over the human heart, and will 
quickly fall into the oblivion which it deserves. 
Sooner or later, men will discover its hoUow- 
ness ; and then, unless it have some saving vir- 
tue of honest worth, its fate is sealed. If art 
has any essential principle of vitality and 
power, that principle is sincerity. Moreover, 
even this literature which we call artificial is 
also in its way an outgrowth of life. If thei 
literary work be false itself, it is so because 
is the outcome of a false age or of a false soul. 
It is as true of literature as of conduct thatk 
men do not gather grapes of thorns or figs of) 
thistles. 

We are, then, justified in saying that all lit- 
erature — the good and the bad, the true and 
the false — is, in the last analysis, a natural 
growth rather than a deliberate creation. Noij^ 
can man avoid this outgrowth. It comes, not 
so much because he wills as because he lives. 
If he continues to live, the life within him will * 
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.sooner or later, consciously or unconsciously, 
manifest itself through literature. To suppress 
this manifestation were to belie one of the 
deepest instincts of his nature. Man is a born 
creator; and no form of creation is more 

f necessary to him than literature, lie is a 
[creator, not so much by deliberate intention as 

! by virtue of his necessary obedience to his own 
Unstincts. 

Man creates because he has an instinct for 

* action. The spirit within him is a restless 

. spirit and wUl not be content in idleness. It 
drives him over land and sea ; it torments him 
with the thirst to know and the yearning to do ; 
it inspires him to mould, to carve, to build. Not 
the least of his activities is this incessant shap- 
ing into concrete form of the things which his 

^imagination has seen. He paints a picture, or 

carves a statue, or builds a cathedral ; and we 

call it art. He makes a song, or tells a story, or 

constructs a drama ; and we call it literature. 

Man creates also because he has an instinct 

.for expression. One of old Homer's epithets 

,was, "articulate speaking men." It is one of 
the gifts by which man rises above the brute j 
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he is articulate. And what a passion for utter- 
ance. He has thoughts, feelings, visions, aspi- 
rations ; and he can in no wise remain dumb. 
In the home, on the street, in the market-place ; 
in the forum, on the hustings, in the pulpit; 
by the colored pigment, the shapen stone, the 
printed word — everywhere, and by all means, 
he will find a voice. That which man makes 
expresses that which he is. He creates be- 
cause he cannot be silent, because, through a 
thousand modes of utterance, he will speak out 
what he has thought, and felt, and dreamed. 
A statue speaks as truly as a poem, a temple as 
truly as a drama. Yet, greatest of all means of 
creative expression is man's gift of language. 
Through this he can utter himself most clearly, 
most effectively, most completely. Sometimes 
this utterance rises to genius ; and then we 
have literature. 

Literature, then, at its best and truest, is the 
simple and natural result of this instinctive 
; passion for creative action and expression. It. 
is so natural as oftentimes to seem almost 
involuntary. When most sincere, it is less a 
desire to be heard than a desire to speak. The,. 
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true poet utters himself, as it were, in solitude. 
Filled with anguish or with rapture, he cries 
out in his passion, not knowing and not earing 
who shall hear or who forbear. The cry is at 
least a relief to his overburdened spirit ; and 
thus it has fulfilled its primary purpose. 
Haunted with visions of surpassing beauty, he 
writes his magic words in the seashore sand, 
careless of the obliterating wave. The haunt- 
ing spell is thereby broken ; and he can go 
away to dream other dreams. If we overliear 
or oversee his words, it is by a sort of accident 
for which he is hardly responsible. Literature 
arising in such a way, out of the heart of a 
man, out of the heart of a race, surely has its 
origin in life. It is as spontaneous as the song 
of the solitary bird or the blooming of the 
desert flower. 
^ It is a mistake to suppose that a great liter- 
ary masterpiece is altogether the product of a 
single day, or of a single brain. Both the 
author and his work are largely the product of 
forces that have been moving in human life 
land history. The truth of this proposition is 
unquestionable ; but we must be careful that it 
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does not carry us to extremes. True as it is, 
it is not the only truth. We must not deny or 
abridge the greatness of the man of genius. 
He is unique ; and without him, the multi- 
tudes of men must remain forever dumb to the 
highest utterance. Yet neither can he speak 
without them ; for he but gives a voice to 
what they have suffered, and felt, and done. 
His greatness lies in the fact that he is gifted 
with insight into the meaning of life, and with 
a voice to say what other men can only dumbly 
feel. For him, a thousand wrecks have been 

r strewn along the shores of time. For him, a 
myriad flowers have wasted their sweetness on 
the desert air. For him, the race has fought 
its battle, has endured its anguish, has sung 
its Te Beum, His materials have been slowly 
collecting from the ends of the earth and 
through ages of time. In the great heart of 
the people was born a song without words 

^before the poet could frame it in fitting speech. 
In the experience of men has grown the 
comedy or the tragedy which the. dramatist is 
at last to place upon the stage. That one man 
may speak, a million men are dumb. A multi- 
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tude of obscure craftsmen have taught him the 
very art of which he is so consummate a master. 
In more ways than we can say or think is the 
man of genius indebted to the human life 
which lies around, and behind, and within him. 
He has grown like a great tree in which the 
fowls of the heaven have their habitation. 
Much, very much, is due doubtless to the seed ; 
but much also to the nourishing earth, to the 
embracing air, to the all-inspiring sun. 

It is this slow preparation of the materials 
and forces of literature which gives to the lit- 
erary work its most intimate relation with 
life. This it is which makes it in very truth 
a natural growth rather than an artificial crea- 
tion. That which has grown up in the heart 
and in the experience of the people must be a 
true expression of life. It must be sincere, it 
must be natural, it must be spontaneous. Lit- 
erature produced otherwise might be artificial ; 
and we should not lack for examples of literary 
work that takes on so much of the egotism 
and affectation of the writer as to involve 
something of this artificial character. Truly 
great literature, however, instinctively seeks 
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this intimate union with life, and is likely to 
be great in proportion to the reality and depth 
of that union. It does not strive for or^inal- 
ity at the expense of truth, and sincerity, and 
spontaneity. 

The natural and spontaneous character of 
literature as a great medium of human expres- 
sion — its character as an unforced outgrowth 
of life — is, perhaps, most evident in the great 
poems which belong to the childhood of a race. 
Man is then more natural, and his self-expres- 
sion is then more naive. He has, in some 
measure, that lack of self -consciousness which 
characterizes the action and utterance of the 
child. He does not think of constructing an 
epic poem. His heart is filled and his imagi- 
nation inspired by some myth or tradition of 
his nation, his race, or his religion ; and he 
seeks to tell the story in simple and effective 
speech. He does not think of writing a lyric. 
His soul is stirred by some deep or poignant 
passion, and instinctively he voices himself in 
immortal song. As a matter of fact, the older 
epics are literal growths rather than creations. 
Among the people themselves, the tradition 
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begins, develops, and finally reaches its full 
power. It is taken up sometimes by a great 
poet, who speaks for the people, and gives lit- 
erary expression to the substance which they 
have shaped. Perhaps still more often a 
number of poets labor one after another, each 
adding his contribution of song, until at last 
the poem takes the form in which it has been 
handed down to posterity. 

Our English literature is less fruitful than 
some others in illustrations of this principle. 
Certain historical reasons have arrested the 
growth among the people of our race of a 
great national epos. Yet even here we are 
not entirely without examples. One of the 
most striking is the Anglo-Saxon poem called 
Beowulf, Here racial myth and tradition are 
seen gathering themselves about a noble cham- 
pion who was fast growing into a national 
hero. The pagan epic faded, however, before 
the advent of Christianity ; and the English 
national epos, as Ten Brink says, " was frozen 
in its development." Consider, again, the 
Arthurian legends. The historical conflict 
between Saxon and Celt is taken up and ideal- 
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ized by British bards and minstrels, grows in 
the imagination of the people, is amplified by 
chroniclers and romancers, is spiritualized by 
Christianity, and reaches at last to epic pro- 
portions. It found, however, unfortunately, 
only a Sir Thomas Malory, instead of a Homer 
or a Virgil. If Milton had persisted in his 
intention of making this the subject of his 
great epic masterpiece, we should, perhaps, have 
had a national or racial epos comparable to 
those of Greece and Rome, and surpassing any 
other in the modern world. As it is, we have 
something that is perhaps even greater than a 
nat7.onal epic — the epic of the fate of man. « 
In the course of human development, there 
comes a time when such a growth of literature 
is no longer possible. Men have become more 
sophisticated ; society has become more artifi- 
cial. Humanity must express itself in more 
formal and more self-conscious ways. Liter- 
ary traditions have arisen ; and the poets write 
in accordance with certain canons of art. The 
people sink into the background, though they 
still remain the true source of great literary 
utterance. All this is inevitable. Whether 
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for good or for ill to literature, the evolution 
of society brings about new conditions for 
literary work. It is useless to lament. We 
must accept the gain and the loss together. 

Under these altered conditions arises a liter- 
ature which we are accustomed to call artificial 
rather than naive. In a certain sense, the dis- 
tinction is a true one. Yet let us not suppose 
that literature has ceased to be, in the deepest 
sense, stiU an outgrowth of life. By artificial, 
we do not here mean false or hollow ; we mean 
" self-conscious " ; and the fact that literature 
has become the self-conscious production of a 
cultivated poet does not remove it from its 
association with humanity. Even in the 
refined and elaborate forms of modern literary 
art, man can still write sincerely and from the 
heart ; and to the extent that he does so, his 
;work sends its roots down into the soil of life. 
The great poets still voice the thought and 
feeling of mankind. They still choose to 
write upon subjects that are of deepest human 
interest. We are accustomed to say that our 
greatest poets are the most original ; and so, 
indeed, they are. Yet how careless they seem 
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of originality. Shakspere is, perhaps, the 
most typical instance in literature. He bor- 
rows his materials from old chronicles, and 
histories, and tales ; he works over old dramas ; 
he collaborates freely with other dramatic 
workmen. He deals with that which in other 
forms has already proved itself of surpassing 
interest to men. He builds his structures, 
wonderful in their originality, on old founda- 
tions and from old materials. Not the least 
straining after novelty, not the least effort to 
separate himself from human life. Surely he 
speaks for the England of Elizabeth ; surely 
he speaks for that great awakening of the 
human mind which we call the Renaissance ; 
surely he speaks also for something still more 
human and more nearly universal. No less 
does Milton speak for Puritanism, for Protes- 
tantism, for Christianity. What is true of 
these is true also, in their degree, of all other 
great poets or writers of prose. The greater 
they are, the truer and deeper is their relation 
to human life. 

In all ages, then, and under all conditions, 
literature arises primarily because men have 
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lived, and suffered, and woribed. H- t^t^t 
great the indiyidual genioSf he does coc, Le 
cannot, stand alone. Literature, ta we Lar^ 
previously urged, is above all things an eipr^a- 
sion. Because of the ineritable and intiniarr 
association with life which we hare Lr^r*^ 
endeavored to illustrate, it is an expn^^^i-.n. 
not only of an individual or of a form cf art. 
l)ut of our common humanitv. 



CHAPTER III* 

Literature as a Revelation of Life 

It is because literature is, in the truest con- 
ception of its nature, a spontaneous outgrowth 
of human life, that it becomes in turn a 
revealer of life and an interpreter of its 
mysterious significance. Because mankind has 
instinctively and freely expressed itself, in its 
N works and in its words, we are able to read in 
these the story of human experience and of 
human being. Because in literature man has 
found his most perfect and complete medium of 
expression, we are there able to discover hiin 
more truly and more fully than anywhere else. 
Nowhere can we discover him in all that he has 
been and done ; for not all means of expression 
together can completely reveal to us the depth, 
the complexity, the infinity of human existence. 
Yet in literature we gain so full and so true 
an insight into man that we are astonished at 

26 
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the greatness of the revelation rather than at 
its limitations. 

Here is the true history of humanity — not 
necessarily the history of itjs outward deeds, 
but rather the history of its spiritual develop- 
ment. The historian delves into drv chron- 
icles and archives, studies royal charters and 
parliamentary records ; and he does well to do 
so. In these he finds his great storehouse of 
facts. From these also he may properly infer 
human motive and character, and get real 
glimpses into the inner life of man. Yet, after 
all, how meagre and uncertain are these sources 
compared with literature. In a great work of 
literary art, he sees men actually living, feel- 
ing, doing. The story of the past is no longer 
a record of barren dates and soulless facts ; it 
is a living picture of living men. 

Here also is our truest text-book of psychol- 
ogy. The professional psychologist may spec- 
ulate concerning the nature of the soul, may 
observe and interpret the facts of human con- 
sciousness, may apply his laboratory tests and 
make his physiological experiments ; and no 
one will justly deny the value of such philo- 
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sophical and scientific research. Yet literature 
may properly claim for itself a still higher 
value as a revealer of the soul. Here man has 
himself given utterance to the deep things of 
his own heart. Here he has revealed his 
motives and has disclosed some of the profound 
secrets of his spirit. In proportion as litera- 

\ture is a sincere expression of life, it affords 
psychological material comparable to that 
which we may find in the living man. Indeed, 
we might perhaps fairly assert that we can 
jinderstand man by studying him in literature 
even better than by studying him directly : for 
in literature he has expressed himself most 
intensely, most unconsciously, and most signif- 
icantly — has given us, as it were, the very 
quintessence of that being which in actual life 
is diffused and misrepresented. 

From still another point of view, literature 
manifests its superiority. Speculation, analy- 
sis, induction, dissection, are not the best means 

-of reaching the truth about man's inner nature. 
The greatest, the indispensable moans, is that 
which we call insight. That penetrative 
imagination which is one of the gifts of the 
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^highest genius is alone adequate to the task. 
This only is endowed with far-reaching vision ; 

>nd in such a quest, we have need of the seer 
rather than of the analyst. Doubtless the 
philosopher and the scientist are possessed of 
imaginative insight. If they were not, their 
work would be of much less value than it 
really is. But however great their gifts in 
this direction, they are surely exceeded by 
those of the^jKiet. He is a seer or he is noth- 
ing ; and it is his gift of vision that gives him 
so exalted a place among mankind. Not alone 
in dreams that scale the height of heaven, or 
search the abyss of hell, is this vision exercised, 
but also in deep penetration into the living 

-spirit of man. Shakspere is the supreme 
psychologist. In his pages, we may learn 
more of what man really is, than in all the 
treatises that were ever written. Shakspere 
is first ; but he is not alone. Goethe, and not 
the profoundest of German philosophers, was 
" Europe's sagest head " ; and Goethe's wisdom 
was a wisdom in human experience. Brown- 
ing has been to our own time the "subtle- 
souled psychologist " ; and Browning said : — 
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^ " Art remains the one way possible 



i 



Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine at least." 

To many another, also, this way of genius has 
been the surest avenue to the discovery of 
truth as well as to its utterance. 

If art be not the only way of speaking truth, 
it is at least the most effective way ; for to 
Shakspere and such as he, is given that other 
power of presenting the truth of man in living 
types rather than in dead abstractions. It is 
one thing to study man in the laboratory or 
upon the dissecting table ; it would be quite 
another to have a window opened for us into his 
soul through which we could watch the mystic. 
jforces of his being at their work or play. 
Is not this a true figure of what literary genius 
does in reality accomplish for us ? Does it not 
enable us to see man living, acting, suffering, 
and teach us to understand the spiritual mean- 
ing of these outward experiences ? Browning 
has satirized, with a perhaps too bitter irony, 
the method which endeavors to search the soul 
*by means of the scalpel and the microscope : — 

" By vivisection, at expense 
Of haK-an-hour and eighteenpence, 
How brain secretes dog's soul, we'll see I " 
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We may well forgive his irony in consideration 
of the many examples which his works afford 
us of that truer method which discloses the 
inner being of man through the living forms of 
art. While he is not perhaps the best example 
for our purpose, we may well be content to 
accept Browning as the sufficient representa- 
tive of that power of genius which has filled 
the world's literature with immortal creations 
of men and women who are at once living indi- 
viduals and impressive types of the qualities 
and characteristics of humanity. 

Literature, then, enables us to see man, not 
only truly, but also in the entirety and com- 
pleteness of his nature. First, the outward 
man. It represents to us his features, his 
bearing, his actions, his manner of speech. It 
tells us about his customs, his social conditions, 
his forms of government. It portrays him 
working, loving, fighting, studying, praying. 
It acquaints us with the varied phases of his 
individual and racial experience. So far as 
the multitudinous complexity of human life 
will allow, all the facts of his external exist- 
ence are presented here. 
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Behind the visible man, literature enables us 
to discover the man invisible. His motives, his 
desires, his aspirations, are no less clear to us 
than his deeds. We see the passions that have 
inspired him to valor or to sacrifice. We 
understand not only the words of his mouth, but 
also the meditations of his heart. We look 
behind his prayers, his postures, his professions, 
into the real depths of his religious experience. 
We trace the subtle windings of his secret 
thought, and enter the inner sanctuary of his 
deepest emotion. We are taught, as nowhere 
else, what man most truly is. 

This revelation of which we speak comes 
first of all, as we have seen, because literature 
grows out of life. It comes also because liter- 
ature deals with life as its greatest and most 
important subject. Humanity is thus its 
theme as well as its inspiration and pregnant 
cause. This treatment of life takes a multi- 
tude of forms, of which we can specify only the 
most general and apparent. It is obvious that 
literature finds one of the most important of 
its functions in the portrayal of human life and 
character. It sets before us its imaginary men 
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and women, and in so doing, necessarily 
impresses upon us the artist's conception of 
man and his relations. The value of this con- 
ception will of course depend upon the truth 
and depth of the artist's insight, upon the rich- 
ness of his experience and the closeness of his 
sympathy, upon the vividness of his creative 
power and the effectiveness of his representa- 
tion. Literature, also, in other ways, deals with 
a great multitude and variety^f life problems. 
They are likely to be presented in the light of 
feeling and imagination ; and we do not always 
find ourselves led to a definite solution. We 
hear Lear crying, " Is there any cause in nature 
^that makes these hard hearts?" And there is 
no answer until we hear Browning saying : — 

^ ' Is there a reason in nature for these hard hearts ? ' 
O Lear, 
That a reason out of nature must turn them soft 
seems clear ! " 

And even that is not solution, but only a 
restatement of the problem. Nevertheless, it 
is not in vain that such problems are so pre- 
sented. It is enough for us sometimes that 
we should simply feel — 
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" the burthen of the mystery 

Of all this unintelligible world." 

Less frequently, literature presents to us defi- 
nite and logical views upon life and its condi- 
tions. Such views, whether presented in the 
poetic imagery of a Shakspere or in the sen- 
tentious phrase of a Bacon, are likely to be 
characterized by a large and far-reaching wis- 
dom rather than by any effort of argumentative 
demonstration. These are, of course, not the 
only ways in which literature may deal with 
life as a specific subject ; but they are perhaps 
sufficiently comprehensive and definite for our 
purpose. 

It is to be noted further, that the literaiy 
revelation of life may be either direct or indi- 
rect, either conscious or unconscious. Some- 
times, as we have just seen, an author sets it 
before himself, as a distinct purpose, to deal 
with the human subject — to reveal certain 
phiises of his own life or the life of his fel- 
low-men. Then the case is a comparatively 
simple one. More often, however, the writer 
has no such definite intention. He discourses 
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on a thousand themes, all unaware that he is 
making any disclosure beyond the subject in 
hand. Yet, in the latter case, as in the former, 
life is revealed. Nor is the revelation any 
the less certain and significant because of the 
writer's unconsciousness. On the contrary, it 
is likely to be all the more true and more 
impressive. It arises because all possible sub- 
jects of literature must be considered from 
the human point of view, and because no such 
subject can really be dissociated from the 
• human relation. Literature, for instance, deals 
with nature as well as with man; but how- 
ever far its treatment may seem at times to 
depart from the human interest and relation, 
its deepest instinct is to return at last to 
the attitude suggested by Wordsworth : — 

" For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
^The still, sad music of humanity.'^ 

Likewise, in dealing with that spiritual world 
which transcends human experience, literature 
can do no other than to present these spirit- 
ual verities as the objects of man's faith, and 
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love, and aspiration. On whatever themes 
literature may choose to dwell, it is man who 
speaks, and it is man to whom the utterance 
appeals. 

Still again, the literary revelation of life 
may be either superficial or profound. In 
proportion as a work is, in any wise, open to 
a real charge of artificiality, it is likely to 
touch life only upon the surface. We see 
men's manners, but not their souls ; or if we 
do get a glimpse into the inner life, it is one 
that reveals to us what is false and transitory 
in humanity, rather than what is true and 
eternal. On the other hand, in proportion as 
a work is sincere and spontaneous, its revela- 
tion of man is likely to be not only true, but 
deep. To be sure, the character of the revela- 
tion depends not alone upon the writer's false- 
ness or sincerity. It is also a matter of his genius 
and insight. The false writer is always superfi- 
cial. The true writer may be superficial, and 
will be so in proportion as his gift of genius 
is limited. It is only the men of transcendent 
genius who can enable us to drop the plummet 
into the deep-sea soundings of human life. 
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// How, then, shall we interpret this human 
revelation which literature so strikingly pre- 
sents? The question is a large one, and in- 
volves many considerations. First and most 
directly, literature is the revelation of an indi- 

'^vidual life — the life of the author. This is 
natural, because out of the author's experi- 
ence the work has most immediately come. 
Through the individual, we reach the larger 
revelation. The great work represents the 
great man ; but the great man represents 
humanity. Naturally, then, literature may 
become a revelation of the life which closely 
surrounds the author, and out of which he has 
directly sprung. Still beyond this, and in 
measure proportioned to its own greatness, it 
has a significance broader and deeper. It may 
be permeated with the spirit of a particular 

*time, and so reveal to us the life of an age. It 
may afford us a deeper insight still into the 
life and character of a great race. It may be 

vthe outcome of national forces and experiences, 
and may thus unfold to us something of the 
real national life. Beyond all of these, it may 
be endowed with the greatest of all the powers 



1. 
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of art, the power to disclose the hidden work- 
ings of the great heart of our common human- 
ity. We shall, perhaps, best approach a 
satisfactory answer to our question by consid- 
ering separately and in turn these several 
aspects of the general problem: literature as 
a revelation of personality, of the age, of the 
race, of nationality, of humanity. Such a 
consideration will at least enable us to make 
some approximation to a just conception of 
the literary interpretation of life. 



I 
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CHAPTER IV' 

Literature and Personality 

In emphasizing the idea of literature as an 
outgrowth of life, we must not obscure its 
character as an outgrowth of personality. 
The writer is a product of the life forces 
behind him, he is in his measure a spokesman 
for humanity ; but he is also himself, and 
speaks for himself. When we have studied 
race, soil, climate, historical antecedents, and 
present environment, we have not altogether 
accounted for the man. Without these, he 
may be impossible or un explainable; but he 
himself is something above and beyond them. 
He is not a mere product; he is a distinct 
force which reacts upon the conditions that 
lie behind and around him, which shapes those 
conditions even as they shape him. No com- 
bination of life forces or conditions can pro- 
duce Shakspere unless Shakspere is first there 

already. 

89 
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The individual writer stands as a medium 
between a voiceless humanity and the great 
forms of literary art through which it finds 
expression. It is inevitable that in such an 
expression the general voice and the individual 
voice should mingle together. The poet is 
indebted to humanity as he grows out of it 
and speaks for it ; but he has also his own life 
and his own thought, and these also he must 
utter. He is not a mere herald, repeating 
literally some royal proclamation. He is one 
who has gathered up much of human life into 
himself, who has assimilated it as a part of his 
J own being. He therefore speaks not for man- 
kind and himself separately, but speaks for 
mankind because he speaks for himself. 

All literature that is the product of an indi- 
vidual writer may, then, be conceived of as the 
immediate outcome of the life and experience 
of its author. It is in their own inner natures 
that some of the greatest writers have found 
their strongest inspiration. Perhaps, in the 
last analysis, it is there that all great indi- 
vidual work must find its most potent sugges- 
tion and its richest materials ; for that which is 
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most deeply rooted in the life and thought of 
the man has the surest pledge of greatness and 
immortality in its eternal appeal to the deep- 
est life experience of other men. Sir Philip 
^Sidney has beautifully expressed the necessary 

* relation of the work to the man and the futility 
of artificial labor, in the first of his charming 
and pathetic sonnets to Stella, closing with the 

. significant line, — 

^ " Fool, said my muse to me, look in thy heart and write." 

It was there assuredly that Sidney looked as 
he wrote the remaining sonnets of Astrophel 
and Stella. It is there that every man must 
look if he would write with truth and power. 
For there, and not outside of the man, is his 
real fountain of truth, his real source of 

•^ knowledge. 

This is not a doctrine that is much in favor 
vnth modem realism. That bids a man to 
observe and to describe, rather than to ques- 

*tion his own soul. Yet it is a doctrine which, 
applied with judgment and discrimination, will 
stand the test of the greatest art. How nar- 
row was the range of Shakspere's observation 
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compared with the extent of his achievement. 

• mi 



ot because he had seen men widely is he such 
a master of the human heart, though to be sure 
he was no recluse ; not even because he had 
such insiglit into the meaning of other lives ; 
but because he was, in the phrase of Coleridge, 
" the thousand souled " ; because he included 
in himself so much of what other men were 
and could interpret them in terms of his own 
being. Browning's Paracelsus perceives the 
truth here involved and expresses it most 
perfectly : — 

"J^ " Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whatever you may believe. '^ 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness ; and around, 

Wall upon w^all, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This perfect, clear perception — which is truth. 

A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 

Binds it, and makes all error : and to know 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape. 

Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without." 

What Browning here asserts as true in the 
realm of knowledge, is true likewise in the 
realm of art — which also is knowledge. In 
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the artist, even more than in other men, shines 
at the " inmost centre " this " imprisoned splen- 

\dour"; and he, better than other men, has 
found a way whence it may escape to irradiate 

*the world. 

This vital relation of the work to its author 
is of course most apparent in subjective litera- 
ture — most evident of all in lyric poetry. 
Here we touch the deeper springs of being, 
have flashes of radiance from the 'Mnmost 
centre." Not that all lyric poetry comes out 
of the great deeps. That is true only of the 
s> supremest lyric utterance. Yet the force of 
that passion which is the moving impulse of 
the lyric poet is likely to make his utterance a 
manifestation of something that is secret and 
inward in his individual nature. By its imag- 
ination and its beauty, by its perfection and 
fitness of form, we estimate lyric poetry, as we 
estimate all other art. Yet we estimate it also 
by the directness and sincerity of its human 
quality, by our feeling of the life depths out of 
which it has come. All sincere and artistic 
lyric poetry is valuable ; but that is most valu- 
able which is tinged with the heart's blood. 
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Perhaps we do not always realize how often 

even — 

" The foam-flakes that dance m life's shallows 
^ Are wrung from life's deep." 

Yet there can be no doubt that much lyric 

utterance is from the shallows of the soul, that 

a very little — and that the best — is from the 

unfathomed deeps, and that there are all 

degrees between. When Burns, at the close of 

his song, To a Mountain Daisy ^ exclaims, — 

" Ev'n thou who mourn'st the Daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine — no distant date ; 
Stern Ruin's plowshare drives, elate, 

Full on thy bloom. 
Till crush'd beneath the furrow's weight. 

Shall be thy doom," — 

we know that it is a cry out of the heart of the 

man; but, poignant and solemn as are the 

words, we cannot feel that they have come 

from his inmost soul. Vastly deeper are the 

immortal lines from the Farewell to Nancy : — 

" Had we never lov'd sae kindly, 
Had we never lov'd sae blindly. 
Never met — or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken hearted." 

Tennyson is speaking his inner feeling when he 
says : — 
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*'*Tis life whereof oar nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant ; 
Jhiore life, and fuller that I want." 

But he has garnered up his whole heart in — 

<< Break, break, break," 
or in — 

" 'Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all." 

How the great lyric utterances of the heart 
throng to the memory as it roams at will over 
the far fields of our literature, so full of pro- 
foundest passion. We hear the very voice of 
our Shakspere crying : — 

'* Alas, 'tis true I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new ; 
Most true it is that I have looked on truth 
Askance and strangely : but by all above, 
These blenches gave my heart another youth ; " 

lamenting, — 

" What potions have I drunk of Siren tears ; 
sighing,- 

" Tired with all these, for restful death I cry. 

From what a depth comes Milton's touching 
sonnet, On his Blindness : — 



» 
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" When I consider how my light is spent, 
E*er half my days, in this dark world and wide." 

How the simplest of all language is surcharged 
with the heart's ineffable passion in Words- 
worth's Lucy : — 

" She lived unknown, and few^ could know 
When Lucv ceased to be ; 
But she ia in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me ! " 

Shelley's whole being rises to expression in the 

concluding words of Adonais : — 

" I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar ! 

Whilst, burning through tlie inmost veil of heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star. 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are." 

The life-blood of lieats tinges his lips, as he 

listens to the nightingale, and sings with music 

not less sweet: — 

" Darkling I listen ; and for many a time 
, I have been half in love with easeful Death, 

Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod." 
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What heart sadness beyond words e^.-L«j^:s in 
Arnold's Dover JSeach: — 

" The Sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the fall, and roond earth's «hore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle farKd '. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar. 
Retreating, to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world." 

What supreme faith in Browning's immortal % 
challenge to Death : — 



" No 1 let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers. 

The heroes of old. 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life's arrears 

Of pain, darkness and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the be>t to liie l»rave. 

The black minute's at end. 
And the element's rage, the fiend voices that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend. 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain. 

Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul ! I shall clasp thee again, ^ 

And with God be the rest." 

How indefinitely the array might be extended. 
It is easier to continue than to cease ; but 
there must be an end. Such verse is an edu- 
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cation in the human heart. Surely, even a 
few such lines amply justify the belief that 
the real sources of lyric poetry, at least, 
are to be found in the inner nature of the 
individual poet. 

Not alone in lyric poetry, however, do we 
find our belief justified. It is true of all lit- 
erature — objective as well as subjective. If 
by objective literature we understand literature 
that is entirely impersonal, we understand 
wrongly. There is no such thing as objec- 
tive work of any kind in that sense. It ia^ 
apparently true that much literature of the 
objective kind connects itself with human 
life in general, rather than with any particular 
personality. Yet it is never quite true in 
reality. The work has indeed arisen from 
human life ; but it has passed through the 
/personality, and it is largely determined in its 
character by the individual medium. Of 
course, this relation of the work to the author 
is never so easily perceptible as in lyric poetry. 
We do not elsewhere so plainly hear the 
author's voice. Like the voice of the actor, 
it is disguised and modified to suit his vari- 
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ous imaginary personages. Nevertheless, it is 
his voice ; and the true listener will catch now 
and again the familiar tone, which under all 
disguises still has something that is peculiar 
^nd distinctive. 
j/'L Indeed, how can it be otherwise? If we 
/ consider, for instance, any great epic, or drama, 
or novel, we shall see that its representation 
of life is individual and peculiar. Life is 
never presented absolutely as it is, in dry and 
colorless light, but always as it appears to 
some particular man. If the absolute truth 
of life could ever be presented, then any par- 
ticular phase of life might be treated once and 
for all. It is because we can at best have only 
approximations to the truth that all artistic 
representations of life, even though they 
should cover essentially the same ground, 
have importance and value. It is some such 
feel from various sides after the truth of life in 
a particular case that Browning has exempli- 
fied in The Ring and the Booh, The illustra- 
tion is applicable to the various approximations 
of literature as a whole. Each of these approx- 
imations is, as Browning says, — 

B 
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" Honest enough, as the way is : all the same. 
Harboring in the centre of its sense 
A hidden germ of failure, shy but sure, 
To neutralize that honesty and leave 
That feel for truth at fault, as the way is too. 
Some prepossession such as starts amiss, 
But by a hair's breadth at the shoulder-blade. 
The arm o' the feeler, dip he ne'er so bold ; 
So leads arm wavenngly, lets fall wide 
O* the mark its finger, sent to find and fix 
Truth at the bottom, that deceptive speck." 

The finger of the great artist falls not so wide 
but that his feel for truth is of the utmost 
significance. Nevertheless, it is the effort of 
an individual man, limited, though great ; and 
it can never touch the absolute mark. With 
such individual efforts, however, we must be 
content ; and we may console ourselves with 
the reflection that, perhaps,* after all, the sons 
of genius have gathered into their representa- 
tions the best that humanity might have to 
say. In any case, what we must make clear 
to ourselves is this : all literature is permeated 
by the personal thought, and feeling, and 
experience of the men who have produced it. 
The voice that we hear, under whatever dis- 
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guises, is the voice of a Homer or a Dante, a 
Sophocles or a Shakspere. 

The relation of an objective work to its 
creator is usually apparent from a considera- 
tion of its general character rather than of any 
particular quotations. Yet the illustration of 
this relation need be none the less clear and 
convincing. 

Of all the great epics of the world, perhaps 
none would serve our present purpose better 
than Dante's Divina Commedia. Do we not 
know how it was wrung out of his very heart ? 
A product of humanity? of Catholicism ? Yes ; 
but most truly also a growth out of the nature 
of Dante himself. Of Homer, it would be 
rash to speak. He is too far away. Perhaps 
he never existed. Yet some man or men 
wrote the immortal epics of Greece ; and we 
may be sure that whoever wrote the whole 
or any part has colored the tales of the doom 
of Troy and the wanderings of Ulysses with 
^ his own personality. How far these epics ex- 
hibit any evidences of individual production 
Hs a question for the specialist. We need 
not venture upon that burning ground. The 
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personal element is unusually strong in the 
works of Milton. From the beginning to the 
end of Paradise Lost^ we hear the roll of his 
sonorous voice and catch the suggestion of his 
lofty spirit. Samson Agonistea affords an even 
more striking illustration. Who is this blind 
[and helpless Samson, bowing himself to death 
against the pillars of the temple, but our very 
Milton himself? 

In the drama, we scarcely need any other 
example than Shakspere. We know little, it is 
true, of the actual circumstances amid which 
his various plays were produced ; but all that 
we do know leads us to believe that those plays 
were largely determined by the character and 
experience of the man. Nor, if we were 
utterly ignorant as to his life, could we doubt 
that his dramas were the outcome of a strongly 
marked and unique personality. The Shak- 
sperean note is scarcely less peculiar than the 
Miltonic ; and wherever it is distinctly heard, 
it can hardly be doubted. How different in 
form and in spirit these dramas are from any- 
thing else that the world has seen. They 
differ from those of Sophocles by more than 
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the difference between ancient and modern, 
from those of Moliere by more than the 
difference between Frenchman and English- 
man, from those of Browning by more than the 
difference between the Victorian age and the 
Elizabethan. Scarcely less, indeed, do they 
differ from those of his nearest contemporaries 
— from those of Marlowe, of Ben Jonson, of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. No one of <these could 
have written Hamlet ; nor could any other man 
since time began. Profoundly is it an expres- 
sion of human life ; but it is such an expres- 
sion as only the man we call Shakspere could 
have voiced. 

It would be hazardous to cull from Shak- 
spere's dramas any particular passages, and 
assert that these were a definite expression of 
his personal thought and feeling. Yet do we 
not sometimes seem to hear the very same voice 
that speaks in the SonneU f As we read Ham- 
let's familiar soliloquy, we seem to hear a very 
echo of the words : — 

" Tired with all these, for restful death I cry." 
We hear Othello sob : — 
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" But there, where I have garnered up my heart, 
Where either I must live or bear no life, 
The fountain from the which my current runs 
Or else dries up, — to be discarded thence ! 
Or keep it as a cistern for foul toads 
To knot and gender in ! " 

Almost involuntarily our thought turns to 
Shakspere's lamentation over the false fair one 
of the Sonnets: — 

" What potions have I drunk of Siren tears." 

" O, from what power hast thou this powerful might 
With insufficiency my heart to sway ? " 

No less in prose than in poetry do we feel 
the personal origin of the artist's work. Bun- 
yan's Pilgrim'' 8 Progress is scarcely less per- 
sonal than Dante's Inferno, It is the allegory 
of the Christian experience of mankind, but 
most really and intimately also of Bunyan him- 
self. How Richardson differs from Fielding, 
Thackeray from Dickens, George Eliot from 
Charlotte Bronte. The work of each is col- 
ored by the individuality of its author, and 
shows unmistakably that the general expression 

ft 

of life has been made through a distinctly per- 
sonal medium. 
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Ever and anon in objective literature, we 
catch a tone almost as personal as that of the 
lyric itself. Such a tone is heard in Dante's 
words upon entering the portal of hell : — 

<< Here sighs with lamentations and loud moans 
Resounded through the air pierced by no star, 
That e'en I wept at entering." 

Such a tone sounds also in the blind Milton's 
invocation to light : — 

" Han holy light I offspring of heav'n first born ; 
Or of th' eternal co^ternal beam." 

The critical discursions of Fielding, the 
satirical reflections of Thackeray, Dickens's 
expressed partiality or hostility toward his 
own characters, George Eliot's philosophizings, 
all sound most distinctly the personal note. 

Every reader of literature knows that illus- 
tration might be extended indefinitely, and can 
doubtless call to mind many examples more 
apposite than those here proposed. Of some 
of the most extremely personal work — notably 
that of Byron — we have not spoken at all. 
Wherever we might turn, we should find that 
the nature of literature as an expression of per- 
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sonality is strongly emphasized. In only a 
comparatively few instances, are we unable 
to find the personal element and compelled to 
look from the individual work directly back to 
mankind. Even here the personal medium has 
doubtless usually existed in some way ; but it 
has dropped out of sight, and has left to us 
what, with our limited knowledge, we can only 
call an outgrowth of general human life. 
^ If literature is an outgrowth of the indi- 
vidual, it necessarily becomes in turn a reve- 
lation of the individual. The fulness of the 
self-expression determines the fulness of the 
self -revelation. It is, then, one of the legiti- 
mate results of literary study that we should be 
able to look through the work into the nature 
/and life of the man. 

This attempt to search the heart of the 
author has often been carried to an extreme 
deserving of execration and contempt. It has 
degenerated into a despicable and morbid cu- 
riosity which pries into the most sacred pre- 
cincts of a man's private life and discloses to 
us his weaknesses, his foibles, his errors, his 
sms. When a writer sets himself — 
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" In that fierce light which beats upon a throne," 
he of course takes the chances of all this pub- 
licity ; but that does not exciise the scandal- 
mongers who pander to the curiosity of the 
crowd. There is no real need that we should 
know these things ; we are better for not 
knowing them. Neither are we made wiser by 
the small talk of a more innocent kind about 
great writers which has no real relation to 
their art and no real significance for human life. 
The biographical details, the private letters, 
the petty literary gossip, which have blotted so 
much paper and belittled so many reputations, 
were best left to their natural obscurity. 

Let it be underatood that it is not such a 
revelation of the man that is here in question. 
We have no business to pry and to peep where 
the writer himself would CQpceal and has the 
right to conceal. All that conqerns us is such 
an insight into his personality as will make us 
really wiser concerning the deep things of the 
human heart. We are here considering the 
revelations of his own work ; and so long as 
we confine ourselves to these, we shall be in no 
danger of going astray. What the writer has 
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himself disclosed, we have the right to know, 
and shall be helped by knowing. Other knowl- 
edge there is that is entirely legitimate ; but 
there are some things that are private and 
jsacred. 
j/ j^We have already considered literature as a 
/ revelation of human life in general ; and there 
is no need to argue that the same principles 
are applicable here. This we may fairly take 
for granted. What is here necessary to be 
said will best appear from some discussion in 
detail of the manner and nature of the per- 
sonal revelation. What is it, then, concern- 
ing its individual makers that literature has 
to reveal ? 

Most readily and most naturally, it first re-, 
veals to us an individual genius. This, in 
any work of art, i^ on the surface ; and about 
this, our information may be most direct, most 
unequivocal, and most complete. Let us not 
by artistic genius understand mere craftsman- 
ship. Genius includes that, and that we may 
see, but only as part of an infinitely larger 
whole. What most concerns us is the gift 
which Wordsworth calls ^^the vision and the 
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faculty divine " — the power to penetrate into 
the deep soul of nature and of man, to shape 
thought and feeling into forms of ideal beauty, 
to give "to airy nothing a local habitation 
and a name." Such powers as these are appar- 
ent in every great creator of literature ; but 
they appear in a wonderful variety of mani- 
festations, and it is ours to see what sort of 
genius is in each individual writer. 

We are accustomed to distinguish between 
two broad classes of men of genius. On the 
one hand, we place those who are self-con- 
scious, who are perfectly aware of their own 
gifts and can perfectly command their powers, 
who understand and obey the great laws of 
their art. On the other hand, we place those 
who create impulsively, with little or no formal 
knowledge of art, with perhaps no recognition 
that they are men of genius at all. We call 
one man a great artist, another simply a 
natural and spontaneous genius. To a certain 
extent, the distinction is a proper one ; and for 
certain purposes, it is helpful and suggestive. 
Yet there is no great gulf fixed between the 
two. Both are really endowed with literary 
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genius ; both are artists in the broad sense of 
the word. Be a man never so versed in the 
rules of art, it is the free manifestation of his 
spiritual powers through the artistic processes 
that makes him a literary genius. On the 
other hand, the "natural" genius achieves 
greatness through an instinctive obedience, in 
his most spontaneous utterancifes, to the fun- 
damental laws of creative arfeC 

One of the most striking examples in our 
literature of perfectly self-conscious genius is 
to be found in Tennyson. He understands the 
spirit and the aims of poetry ; he is aware of 
the conditions under which genius works and 
of the ways in which its effects are achieved ; 
he is a master of the language and the tech- 
nique of poetry, and writes no word without 
a consciousness of its function and power. 
Likewise self-conscious are Wordsworth, and 
Gray, and Dryden, and Pope. With Shak- 
spere, the case has been thought somewhat 
doubtful. Probably there is a large uncon- 
scious element in his genius ; but we can 
hardly conceive of him as entirely unaware of 
his powers and artistic processes. Chaucer 
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must have been less self-conscious than many 
later poets; but he too is so self-poised and 
masterful as to suggest a large degree of self- 
knowledge. Perhaps the most spontaneous 
genius in our literature is that of Robert 
Burns. Others that might be named with him 
are Herrick, Bunyan, Chatterton, Keats. Yet, 
with what hesitation we write the names, and 
how clearly they show us that the distinction 
is, after all, not a deep one. In the large sense, 
how exquisite is their "art." 

The power of literature to reveal the distinc- 
tive qualities of an author's genius, or, indeed, 
to reveal any other elements of his personality, 
cannot be adequately illustrated by a few 
isolated examples. These can at best give us 
merely hints or suggestions. They will need, 
in the case of a particular author, to be cor- 
rected and counterbalanced by many other 
specimens before we have seen him on all 
sides. Yet a few specific examples may be 
useful for suggestion, even though they cannot 
furnish demonstration. We shall, perhaps, 
serve ourselves best, under present limitations, 
by seeing how a few particular examples sug- 
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gest different characteristics of some of the 

most salient features of genius. 

How varied, for instance, is the genius for 

style, A single passage from Milton will show 

us much of his peculiarity : — 

" All is not lost ; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome." 

All of Milton is not there, by any means ; but 
we have caught a tone of his organ music, and 
have seen something of his wonderful com- 
mand of language. Place alongside of this a 
passage from Pope : — 

" Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

^ But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar : 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line, too, labours, and the words move slow : 
Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and skims along the 



main." 



. There we discover precision, range, mastery of 
the capabilities of speech ; but we shall not 
easily confound Pope's manner with Milton's. 
Contrast no less marked is possible in prose. 
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How Titanic is the energy of Carlyle's char- 
acterization of the French BeTolaticm : ** That 

^ whirlwind of the universe — lights obliterated 
— and the torn wrecks of Earth and Hell 

^ hurled aloft into the Empyrean — black whirl- 
wind which made even apes serious, and drove 
most of them mad." How ntterlv different, 
yet how perfect in its way, is a sentence from 
Ruskin : '^ We do not enough conceive for our- 
selves that variegated mosaic of the world's 
surface which a bird sees in its migration, that 
difference between the district of the gentian 
and the olive which the stork and the swal- 
low see far off, as they lean upon the sirocco 
wind." 

No less various are the modes of imagina- 
tion. Here is Chaucer, marshalling before us 
the living procession of his Canterbury pil- 
grims. Here Spenser, opening to us the gates 
of faery land. Here Shakspere, revealing to 
us through word and action the innermost 
recesses of the human soul. Here Milton, 
breaking a path through chaos and deep night 
to the nether hell. Here Wordsworth, teach- 
ing us the spiritual symbolism of nature. 
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Here Shelley, by whom our souls are rapt 
away like a flying cloud. Here Browning, 
probing the strange and mysterious abysses of 
the mind. Each is a law unto himself, though 
each obeys the universal law. 

If we look for beauty, we find it of one sort 
in the sensuous imagery of Keats : — 

" Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast." 

We may find it not less truly, but with how 
great a difference, in the glittering couplets 
of Pope : — 

" On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore." 

Keeping still to this one form of beauty asso- 
ciated with woman's loveliness, we find it 
heightened to spiritual suggestion in Spenser's 
exquisite description : — 

" A lovely lady rode him fair beside, 
Upon a lowly Asse more white then snow, 
Yet she much whiter." 

Upon a larger scale, beauty is quite as va- 
ried. Chaucer's "poure Persoun," Shak- 
spere's Miranda, Bunyan's Christian, Dickens's 
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Little Nell, will all show it in their various 
kinds; and the storehouse of illustration is 
inexhaustible. 

Time and space would fail us to speak of the 
writer's insight, passion, music, constructive 
power, and a thousand other things that may 
enter into the genius of the artist. Nor must 
we dwell upon the infinite variety in which 
these are combined. All might find abundant 
if not adequate illustration ; but they may best 
be studied as they appear in the work of some 
particular writer. 

Literature affords a revelation, not only of a 
man's characteristics as a literary artist, but 
also of his peculiarities as a thinker. We are 
made aware of the subjects toward which 
his thought most naturally turns. We see his 
attitude of mind, his manner of thinking, his 
peculiar views and opinions. This is perhaps 
most apparent in literature of the essay type. 
There thought is relatively prominent and 
views are definitely expressed. We readily 
distinguish a thinker like Macaulay from a 
thinker like Carlyle. In all forms of litera- 
ture, however, the thinker is revealed. Words- 
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worth's peculiarities of thought cannot be 
mistaken for those of Browning ; nor shall we 
confound either of them with any other. 
Chaucer and Milton are poles asunder; and 
both are utterly distinct from Shakspere. 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Hawthorne, may be seen through their works 
as thinkers of widely different nature. In 
detail or in the general purport of his art, each 
writer stamps his mind upon his work. 

Perhaps of chief significance is the fact that 
literature is a revelation of character; for 
character is deeper than all, and, in a sense, 
includes all. Here, we look into the heart of 
the man, and see the depths of his personality. 
We come to know his passions, his tendencies, 
his spiritual attitude. 

It is in lyric poetry that we find this revela- 
tion most direct and unmistakable. Byron 
sings : — 

" My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone ! " 

The words, as indeed the whole poem from 
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which they are taken, are eloquent of the deep 
melancholy of his spirit ; and every student of 
Byron's life knows that such an interpretation 
of them is in harmony with the facts of his 
Character. The reader of Wordsworth's Lines 
composed near Tintern Abbey must feel that 
they are the utterance of a deep, serious, pas- 
sionate nature, as calm as Byron's was turbu- 
lent. We see his attitude toward nature and 
man; we trace something of his spiritual 
development ; and we know that here, too, our 
interpretation is justified. In the case of 
Shakspere's Sonnets^ we are left without cor- 
roboration from his outward life when we 
attempt to construe his words in terms of his 
own experience. Yet surely we are justified, 
if the Sonnets are subjective at all, in reading 
there something of the nature of the man and 
something of the development of his soul. 
Speaking of the " public means which public 
manners breeds," he says : — 

" Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand." 

Such words imply his loathing for the degrad- 
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ing influences of his public life, and the nobility 
of soul which could rise above them. 

In other literature, our evidence is less direct 
and our interpretation less sure. Yet here also 
the work reveals the man. He may be more 
hidden than in lyric poetry ; but neverthe- 
less, he is there. Shakspere reveals himself 
in his dramas, even more completely than in 
his Sonnets, He has shown there, not only 
his mighty genius and his towering intellect, 
but also his range and depth of passion, his 
profound sympathy with life, his moral attitude 
toward the world human and the world spirit- 
ual. Not this word or that can be definitely 
put into his own mouth ; but the general tone 
and import of his representation of life reveals 
to us in many particulars what manner of man 
he was. Nor is it less so with the great novel- 
ists. Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, have 
surely given us the measure of themselves in 
the kind of men and women they have set 
before us. 

Let it be freely acknowledged that this rev- 
elation can never be complete. Man is greater 
and broader than his own utterance, and can 
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never fully reveal all that he is. In propor- 
tion to the largeness of his nature, there will 
always remain something left unsaid. It is 
Only shallow natures that can even approach the 
exhaustion of themselves. Wordsworth was 
right when, speaking of the sonnet, he said : — 

" With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart" 

Browning is also right when he replies : — 
" Did Shakespeare ? If so, the less Shakespeare he ! " 

The revelation may not be complete ; but it is 
a revelation, and as such it is worthy of our 
most careful study. 

So far, we have been dealing with the gen- 
eral facts and principles that concern our 
understanding of literature as an outgrowth 
and revelation of personality. It remains to 
consider the application of these principles in 
actual study. How, then, may we discover the 
man in his work ? How may we really inter- 
pret for ourselves the revelation which that 
work contains? 

In the study of a particular writer, we must 
begin with the individual work, examining it 
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carefully for every suggestion as to the person- 
ality of the man that lies behind it. We must 
consider it in detail ; for a sentence, a line, 
a word, the turn of a phrase, may be really sig- 
nificant. We must consider it also as a whole ; 
for here, more than in any detail, we are likely 
to be guided in our search. If it be subjec- 
tive, we must ask ourselves what it directly 
tells us of the author's life experience ; what 
it implies with reference to his genius, his 
mind, his character ; what it suggests as to his 
attitude toward the subjects upon which he 
has expressed his thought and feeling. In 
Wordsworth's Lines composed near Tint«rn 
Abbey, we can read distinctly much concern- 
ing his modes of thinking, his attitude toward 
the great subjects of all his poetry, his .deep 
sense of the spiritual underlying the earthly 
and the temporal, the development of his soul 
from stage to stage in its great experience. In 
Mrs. Browning's Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
IS easily discoverable the inward history of her 
life's love. We are blind if we cannot see in 
Tennyson's In MemoHam the genius of a great 
artist, the groping thought of a great mind, the 
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deep passion of a great soul. No less than in 

the sonnets of Mrs. Browning and of Shak- 

spere, we may observe there a life experience 

and touch the mystery of a noble spirit. We 

may guess, without biographical data, what 

manner of man it is who can say: — 

" 'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all." 

Some lyric poetry is, of course, less personal. 
Milton's U Allegro and II Penseroso, Words- 
worth's Ode to Duty^ Shelley's Skylark^ Keats's 
Ode on a Grecian Urn^ Tennyson's Lady of 
Shalott^ are random examples of poems in which 
the thought and feeling of the poet are turned 
upon something outside of himself. Yet we 
can hardly fail to see in these also the person- 
ality of the man. The nature of his genius, 
the peculiarity of his passion, his thinking, his 
attitude of soul, are no less clear. 

In the essay, we are likely to discover most 
concerning the author's thought. His artistic 
genius will, of course, appear with clearness ; 
for all literature, of whatever type, must neces- 
sarily suggest this. His character, too, will in 
some degree usually reveal itself. The essays 
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of Addison disclose a different type of man 
from those of Carlyle. The ehar^ter of Swift 
cannot be read in the worhs of De ^uincey . 

In epic, and drama, and Iprose fiction, we may 
likewise find the artist^; but we must read 
more deeply to find the' man. We must go 
behind their pictures of life to the spirit and 
temper of the representation. Our knowledge 
may be less definite, but it need not be less 
valuable. No particular facts of experience 
/' 3 may be disclosed; but we shall not fail to see 
the essential nature of the man in its general 
outlines. A drama of Shakspere will teach 
us much of his profoundly human yet pro- 
foundly spiritual character. Milton's great 
epic speaks to us of the sublime, austere spirit 
behind it. Pilgrim's Progress and GruUiver^s 
Travels^ Vanity Fair and David Copperfield^ tell 
us of very dissimilar natures. Where the epic 
and the novel introduce the purely personal ele- 
ment which we have previously noted, our in- 
terpretation may be even more sure and direct. 

The individual work may show us only a 
side or an aspect of the man's nature. If we 
would see all, — or all that may be, — we must 
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go on to study other works, supplementing 
each by its fellows. He who has read only 
the works of Milton's later years has seen 
much of the man, but not by any means all 
that he has revealed. We must read also the 
exquisite poems of his youth, the virile but less 
artistic prose work of his prime. Likewise in 
the case of Burns, we must supplement The 
Cotter*B Saturday Night with Tarn 0' Shanter, 
and with other works that show still other 
sides of his varied and mixed personality. 
Browning's Sordello will not enable us fully to 
understand the author of Evelyn Hope or How 
they brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix. To reach an adequate conception of an 
author's personality, we need to study all that 
he has written, the small as well as the great, 
the seemingly trivial as well as the universally 
important. Not that all will be equally sig- 
nificant, not but that much will be a mere rep- 
etition of what we have learned better or more 
truly elsewhere; but it is important that we 
should ignore no evidence in making up our 
judgment. No evidence, that is to say, which 
the author has himself cared to give us ; for 
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let it be reasserted that we have no right to 
pry where he has drawn the veil. When we 
have weighed and sifted all the evidence, our 
knowledge is still imperfect ; but we have 
learned all that the author has wished to reveal 
or has been able to reveal — all therefore that 
we have a right to know. 

It is desirable that we should study the 
entire work of an author, so far as possible, in 
its chronological order. By so doing, we not 
only learn the facts about his personality, but 
we are also able to trace the development of 
his genius, his intellect, his character. This 
process of soul development always has been 
and always will be of profoundest interest to 
men, not only for the fuller knowledge which 
it gives us of the individual, but also for the 
light that it throws upon the growth of human 
genius and character. It is this relation to 
the development of the man that gives to the 
Sonnets of Shakspere their deepest import. 
We see him in the transition stage between his 
passionate youth and a manhood of assured 
self-mastery. The whole history of his devel- 
opment may be traced with more or less cer- 
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tainty in his poems and dramas. The exact 
chronological order of his works will probably 
never be settled; but it is known with suffi- 
cient exactness to furnish a basis for such a 
study as is here in question. We can see 
Shakspere in the years of liis dramatic appren- 
ticeship in London. We can see him ripening 
into fuller manhood in the strong and healthy 
period which produced most of the great com- 
edies and historical plays, and to which also 
belong the Sonnets. We can see him becoming 
more masterful and more serious in the period 
which begins with Ab You Like It and ends 
with Hamlet. The shadows deepen around his 
contemplation of human life as we pass into 
the period which completes his list of great 
tragedies. We pass out with him into the se- 
rener air of Cymheline and The TempeBt^ and see 
the struggle of his soul crowned with victory. 
Chiefly, we behold the progressive unfolding 
of the world's greatest genius. With scarcely 
less certainty, we follow the successive changes 
in his thought concerning human life and des- 
tiny. Through it all, we trace the develop- 
ment of a character. 



/» 
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We h^Te already implied that the works of a 
given author present manj different aspects. 
Often these different aspects correspond more 
or less closely with different stages of the 
author's development. The three stages of 
Milton's literary life may be marked with 
almost mathematical accuracy ; and each pre- 
sents a different variety of literary work. The 
case of Tennyson is also typical in another 
way. To scone eirtent^ the several periods of 
his development correspond with different vari- 
eties of his literary product ; but on the whole, 
these periods are less definitely marked than in 
the ease of Milton, and to a large extent partic- 
tdar varieties of work will be found running 
parallel through his whole career. 

It need scarcely be said that the value of our 
study will necessarily depend upon our own 
judsrment and insight. We are not setting 
down a eohunn of figures to add them up and 
obtain a mathematically certain result. We 
»uv tn\eing the manifestations of a human soul, 
Hud ai^ dnwing inferences of spiritual import. 
Our lH>st results must be only tentative, and 
«u».t ofton Yield to the evidence of further and 
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deeper investigation. It is here that we see 
the highest valae of literary criticism. He is 
the great critic, and he alone is great* who has 
something of that insight of the genios which 
discovers genius, of the intellect which dis- 
covers intellect, of the character which dis- 
covers character. The guidance of the tree 
critic is, then, something to be gladly and 
gratefully received. 

Yet nothing can take the place of oor own di- 
rect study. To follow blindly the jadgments of 
other men is not really to see at all, but rather 
to blur and dim such poor vision as we have. 
The real good of criticism comes, not when 
we read the critic first and go to the original 
with preconceived notions of what we are to 
find, but rather when we first read and inter- 
pret an author for ourselves and then seek the 
critic to be convinced of the error or validity of 
our own judgments. In such a way, we 
may really grow in spiritual insight and in 
critical power. It does not follow that we must 
always accept the judgment even of a great 
critic when it is at variance with our own. If 
we are honest, we can accept his opinions only 
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when we are persuaded that our own are 
wrong or inadequate. We have no more right, 
if we can think at all, to let another man do 
our thinking for us than we have to let him eat 
our dinner or take physical exercise in our 
stead. That independent study will lead us to 
many a stumble, is sure enough : but we learn 
by our mistakes, and may at last come to walk 
upright and with steady feet. 

Another corrective of individual judgment is 
to be found in the actual facts of the author's 
life. These, of course, are more than opinions, 
and must be unquestioningly accepted when 
once established. Yet even here the study, of 
the work should come first. This is by some 
emphatically denied ; and much literary inves- 
tigation consists of a study of the author's 
biography, supplemented, if there is time, by 
some consideration of his work. It is urged 
that we must understand the man before we 
can understand his work. There is a certain 
amount of truth involved in such a plea ; but, 
m the fullest sense, it is a contradiction in 
terms. How can we understand the man 
before understanding his work ? Surely, only 
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by accepting some preconceived opinion. The 
study of the work is the truest means of 
directly knowing the man, and must have the 
right of precedence. All the tilings that we 
can know independently of the work are the 
outward facts of a man's life. These may or 
may not have an independent significance. In 
many cases, undoubtedly, they would help us 
in interpreting the work. Yet inasmuch as 
the work is of more importance than biograph- 
ical data, inasmuch, too, as the work leads us 
most directly into the man's inner nature, we 
shall do well to make the work central in our 
study. Then biographical facts fall into their 
true place as illuminating, interpreting, guid- 
ing, correcting our investigation. Such as are 
not spiritually significant sink away into their 
proper subordination ; such as are important 
take their true place in aiding the revelation of 
the author's personality. 

From this point of view, then, literary biog- 
raphy has the highest importance. It becomes 
something more than literary gossip or a col- 
lection of meaningless facts and dates. It 
becomes a paft of truly literary and spiritual 



5 
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study. What a new meaning would be added 
to Shakspere's Sonnets if we could know the 
real facts of his life history out of which they 
grew. What a high interest really is added to 
Mrs. Browning's Sonnets from the Portuguese 
or to Tennyson's In Memoriam because we do 
know the life experience with which they are 
associated. The life facts of Milton illuminate 
his Samson Agonistes in a way that gives us a 
deeper insight into Milton's character. The 
knowledge of Cowper's madness puts a mean- 
ing before unguessed into The Castaway. We 
read the poems of Burns or of Byron with 
different eyes when we know the story of 
their lives. 

In some cases this biographical knowledge is 
very full and satisfactory ; in others, meagre 
or almost wholly lacking. In the cases of 
Burns, Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, biography 
is an immense help. In those of Shakspere or 
Chaucer, we know very little that is important. 
Our loss is unquestionably great, but it is not 
fatal. We can afford to dispense with such 
knowledge so long as their work remains. 
The loss of that would be the true calamity ; 
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for that gives us what is essential concerning 
the men. Who would exchange The Canter- 
hury Tale9 or the dramas of Shakspere for a 
thousand biographies? In at least one rare 
case in English literature, we might be will- 
ing to make such an exchange. If it were 
necessary to choose, — which fortunately it is 
not, — we might be willing to forego the John- 
son oi JRasselas or Irene for the Johnson of 
Boswell. This is the exception that proves 
the rule. 

The study of an author's work, then, for 
the purpose of understanding his personality, 
begins with the individual literary creation. 
It supplements the study of each individual 
work by the study of every other. It con- 
siders these works preferably in the order in 
which they have arisen out of the author's life 
and experience. It brings to its aid all knowl- 
edge of biographical and historical facts which 
may throw light upon its investigations. With 
a proper interpretation of these matters, and 
with such study of literary criticism as may 
help or correct that interpretation, its labor 
ends. The relative greatness of the author 

6 
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and liis place in the development of literature 
are interesting and important questions ; but 
they belong to the study of literary history 
rather than to the study of literary person- 
ality. 



CHAPTER V. 

Literature and the Age 

A GREAT deal of literature seems to be 
merely personal in its origin. Perhaps no lit- 
erature is ever exclusively so ; but oftentimes, 
any other than the personal note sounds so 
feebly that it is hardly to be distinguished. 
In the greatest literature, however, the strong 
personal note does not drown the voices that 
arise out of the life behind the individual 
writer. More distinct than any other note 
except the personal — sometimes even more 
distinct than the personal note itself — we are 
likely to hear the voice of the age. However 
strong his personal character, or however 
exclusive his personal interest, a man is vitally 
related to his age, and in some degree repre- 
sents its life. 
•A weak man is likely to be a mere creature 

of his age, so dominated by its ideas and its 
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spirit that he simply reflects what he finds 
around him. He is a poet, or dramatist, or 
novelist chiefly because the literary tendencies 
of his time are in the one or the other direction. 
He prefers classicism, or romanticism, or real- 
ism because one or the other mood prevails in 
the minds of his contemporaries. He is influ- 
enced by the literary fashions or fads of his 
day, and easily becomes the member of a set or 
the follower of a school. If he be an egotist, 
there will be much in his work that is merely 
personal ; but unconsciously and in spite of 
himself, he drifts with the current, and chiefly 
echoes the great voices that are sounding in his 
ears. 

/> The strong man is far from being a mere 
echo ; but he, too, is none the less the product 
of his time. He is so, not because he is easily 
swept along by its currents, or because he can 
do nothing but repeat and imitate, but because 
he has gathered up so much of the age into 
himself that he speaks its deepest life in ways 
that are new, and strange, and original. He 
has a profound sympathy with his time and a 
profound insight into its life. He is related to 
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the influences around him, not as the sail is 
related to the breeze, but as the plant is related 
to earth and air. If he is poet and romancer 
in an age of poetry and romance, it is because 
the tendency of the day is in vital harmony 
with his own genius. It may happen that he 
is poet and romancer in an age of prose and 
realism. He follows his own nature and speaks 
his message in his own way. This may involve 
some limitation, but any other course would 
mean comparative failure. In his own way, in 
spite of all limitations, he will manifest the 
spirit of his time. If the great writer be in 
harmony with the prevailing literary method 
of his day, we have a Spenser or a Shakspere. 
If he be, in this respect, born out of due time, 
we have a Tennyson or a Browning. 

Some men, even of great genius, are slow 
to catch the spirit of the time. They seem to 
follow the age, instead of leading. Express it 
they do, in due time, but not until it has mani- 
fested itself in other ways. Something like 
this is true of most of our great American 
poets, who are distinctly less modern in flavor 
than their great English contemporaries. Why 
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this should be so in the literature of a people 
who are of all men most modern is an interest- 
ing speculation. Perhaps it is because we are 
still followers in art, while we lead the world 
in material progress- 

Other writers seem to walk shoulder to 
shoulder with the age in which they live — 
neither a step behind nor a step in advance, 
though always in the front rank. They utter 
the thought and feeling of the time while 
these are still fervent in men's hearts but 
before they have come to full consciousness. 
Such men are not prophets or reformers, 
though they may, to a certain extent, be 
leaders — all the more effective because they 
are not too far in advance of the host. Their 
truest function is that of interpreters, making 
the age aware of itself. They teach the true 
way of advance by making clear the way that 
is then being traversed, by bringing to light 
the motives and aspirations that are then dom- 
inant. They are likely to be the popular 
writers of their day, though perhaps less secure 
of the future. In English literature there is 
no more striking example than Tennyson. 
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Literature is not without its true prophets 
and pioneers — men who are always somewhat 
in advance of their fellows, and have a clear 
and penetrating glance into the future. The 
age grows up to them more and more, and is 
likely to appreciate them best after they are 
dead. The next age may honor them almost 
as its own. Nevertheless, they too are prod- 
ucts of their own time. They have the divine 
gift of prevision, but it is not altogether a 

FT^ersonal gift. The age also has a presenti- 
ent of the future ; and this the man of 
genius is able to conjecture and express. To 
pother men, the coming time is dim and far ; 
to him, clear and unmistakable. Browning 
and Carlyle have been among us such men of 
the forward look. We have not yet grasped 
the full import of their message ; and our fail- 
ure to understand has been due, not alone to 
their obscure and oracular words, but also to 
the fact that they speak of things that have 
not yet fully entered into our experience. 

This distinction between men of genius is 
most apparent in the writers of our own time. 
In their case, we can better estimate the rela- 
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tion of the man to the age. As we recede 
from the man and the time, we see only that 
his work reaects a certain stage of human 
progress; and we are not so clearly aware 
whether the work is reminiscent, or strictly 
contemporary, or, in a measure, prophetic. It 
is desirable, of coarse, that we should ascertain 
the facts ; for they will affect to some extent 
our judgment. Yet it is not of supreme im- 
portance. In any case, it remains true that the 
man of genius is in vital relation with his age ; 
and this is the important fact. 

All this serves to show that literature is the 
product of the age, and that it connects itself 
with the life of the age through the life of 
the individual. The personal element in litera- 
ture, therefore, is not minimized, but rather 
magnified and exalted. Literature is the out- 
growth of an age, because it is the outgrowth 
of a personality through which the life of the 
1 age flows freely and fully. In the great genius, 
. that life throbs with concentrated and intensi- 
fied power. In the writer of less degree, it may 
be more diffused and imitative ; but it flows 
none the less through personal channels. 
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Each age has its own peculiar character- 
istics. HoweVer history may repeat itself, it 
does not make one time exactly like another, 
any more than nature ever shapes two men 
in exactly the same mould. The character of 
an age determines the character of the litera- 
ture produced in it. Happy is an age if it 
be great enough to give birth to the forces 
and the ideas that create great literature, or 
if its conditions be such as to favor high lit- 

^erary utterance. Happy also if it can find 
the men who are capable of giving literary 
expression to that which is working in its deep 
heart. When all of these things conjoin, we 
have a great literary period. These things, 
however, do not always conjoin. Sometimes 
men of great genius find themselves hindered, 
if not defeated, by the untoward influences of 
their time. Gray's conception of a "mute 

^inglorious Milton " is not an impossible one. 
Indeed, there could be no better example than 
Gray himself of the comparative frustration 

^of great literary powers. It is perhaps less 
safe to assert that a truly great age may fail 
of high literary achievement through lack of 
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the proper individual genius. It has beeiK 
held that great forces and moVements will/ 
inevitably inspire the requisite genius, thall 
the great hour will always find the great man.^ 
This would lead to one of two conclusions : we/ 
must hold that men of genius exist in every 
age, waiting only the proper conditions to call 
them forth ; or else we must attribute to a 
great age some potency by which men of 
genius are necessarily produced. The first 
of these propositions would be extremely haz- 
ardous. It does not appear that Nature is 
so prodigal of her gifts. Nor is there much 
more evidence in favor of the second proposi- 
tion. To say that every age of great literary 
capabilities has, in fact, found its men of 
literary genius, is arguing in a circle. It 
amounts to saying that only the ages that 
have produced great literary work have been 
capable of great literary work. Are we so 
sure that the thirteenth century or the fif- 
teenth would not have found great literary 
expression if either had found a Chaucer ? 
Why did Italy alone in the thirteenth centur}" 
find a Dante? Why did England find a 
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Spenser and a Shakspere when France found 
only a Ronsard or a Malherbe? Are we not 
safest in holding that a great age and a great 
man must fortuitously, conjoin to produce great 
literature ? When they do so conjoin, the age 

lean hardly fail to find expression through 
the man. 

A very casual examination of literature will 
serve to illustrate its relation to life. The 
work takes its color from the time ; and we 
may assert with confidence that it could not 
have been produced in any other time. It is 
not so certain that the age could not have lived 
without producing that particular work. We 
cannot conceive of the Divina Commedia in any 
other century than the thirteenth, or of the 
Canterbury Tales in any other than the four- 
teenth ; but we can conceive of either century 

J without its Dante or its Chaucer. 

The greatest production of our literature is 

,what we call the Elizabethan drama. When 
else could it have been produced ? That was 

fn age of abounding life, as dramatic on the 
street as on the stage. It was an age of dis- 
covery and achievement, of physical and intel- 
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lectual vigor. It was an age of strong pas- 
sions, of vivid imagination, of romantic spirit. 
Qnly in such an age could great romantic 
idrama be born; and where was there another 
lite it in the modern world ? It was the age, 
too, of the Renaissance; and not until that 
great intellectual awakening was the Eliza- 
bethan drama possible. The period was as 
definitely bounded on the other side. When 
the Puritan spirit became supreme, the age had 
changed, and the old literature must decline. 
The Elizabethan drama did not degenerate 
merely because the theatres were closed during 
the Commonwealth, or even merely because a 
great movement had spent its force. These 
things are important, but they are not all. 
Other literary periods have lasted longer with 
much less of original vigor ; and there was no 
absolute reason why the Elizabethan drama 
might not have flourished longer if the old 
conditions could have remained. It died 
ibecause the temper of the age had changed, 
because it found itself fallen upon an alien 
'time. 

Another great creative product of our 
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literature is the modern novel. It arose in 
the eighteenth century. It could not have 
arisen before. Not for lack of sufficient genius, 
not for lack of creative power ; but because 
the peculiar conditions upon which the novel 
depends had not been present in any earlier 
time. The eighteenth century was an age 
self-^'onscious and interested in the study of 

^K^ontemporaxy life. It was an age compara- 
tively prosaic and realistic. It had developed 
prose as a vehicle of literary style because it 
was interested in the subjects which could be 
most fitly treated in prose. It had evolved 
a reading public such as had never existed 

^before. Above all, it had a growing sense of 

.(the worth of the common man. Upon these 
things the novel depends as the more or less 
necessary conditions of its life ; and the novel 
arose in the eighteenth century because there 

-•it found all of these conditions for the first 
'time fulfilled. It had a brief period of flour- 
ishing, and then declined. The reasons are 
diflFerent from those which accompanied the 
decline of the Elizabethan drama. The move- 
ment had not spent its force, as is proved by 
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' its later revival. Nor was there such an 
abrupt change in the age, although the latter 
end of the century was moved by certain 
romantic and naturalistic impulses more favor- 
able to poetry than to the novel. The decline 
is due in part to this more poetic temper of the 
time and in part to lack of men whose genius 
was fitted to the novel. When the poetic^ 
impulse had somewhat spent itself, and when 
a genius like Scott had arisen, the novel was 
ready to revive, and to proceed on its conquer- 
ing way through the whole of the nineteenth 
century. If there had been as marked a 
change in the spirit of the age as the change 
from the time of Shakspere to the time of' 
Milton, we should probably have seen no such 
revival. May it not have been that, if the' 
seventeenth century had carried on in modi- 
fied form the temper and impulses of the 
sixteenth, the age of the Restoration might 
have revived the romantic drama as the age 
of Scott revived the novel? -^ 

If we turn to our own time, we shall find 
a double illustration — positive and negative — 

^f the fact that the character of the age deter- 
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v\ mines the character of its literary product. 
On the positive side, we find our illustration in 
the growth of the novel and of miscellaneous 
prose. These have found full and free oppor- 
tunity of manifesting their powers, because the 
complicated life of our day has found in them 

^its most perfect expression. On the whole, the 
greatest body of our great literary work is to 
be found in them. If in particular cases our 
novelists and prose writers have been surpassed 
by other literary artists, the fault has been in 
themselves and not in the age. They have 
received every encouragement, they have found 
their work in harmony with the tendencies and 
the literary impulses of their time, they have 
had opportunity to show all that was in them ; 
and any failure of the very highest achieve- 
ment has been due to limitations of individual 
genius. On the other hand, our age has pro- 
duced very remarkable work in poetry, yet not 

^work of the very highest order. Here the 
limitations are due not so much to the indi- 
vidual as to the age. It may be that Tennyson 
and Browning have risen higher than any of 
their prose contemporaries. Yet the age has 
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not been favorable to poetry ; and we are 
conscious of limitations in our great poets due 
to tliat fact. They have struggled against ad- 
verse conditions to express in poetry the life 
of an age which was comparatively prosaic;, 
realistic, scientific, commercial, weak in spiritr 
ual faith. If they have risen relatively high; 
it is because the power of genius in them was 
strong enough to conquer untoward conditions. 
Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Carlyle, 
Kuskin, could hardly have been greater in any 
age. If Tennyson and Browning have sur- 
passed them in their own time, we feel that 
these might have been greater still if they 
could have labored under equal conditions — 
if the age could have been as favorable to 
poetry as it has been to prose. The limitations 
of poetry are apparent in many ways, but 
perhaps chiefly in drama. Many of our great 
poets have ventured themselves in this field, 
but none with the highest success. Yet dra- 
matic genius has not been wanting. Indeed, 
an impartial judgment must allow that genius 
for dramatic work has been clearly superior 
to actual dramatic achievement. To take the 
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single case of Browning, who can donbt his 
possession, in a high degree, of the dramatic 
faculty? His dramatic achievement in his 
own particular field has been noteworthy ; but 
many Elizabethan dramatists of less genius are 
his dramatic superiors. Given Shakspere's 
age, with such conditions as surrounded the 
^dramatists of the Elizabethan time, and there 
is little of improbability in the supposition that 
Browning might have been the superior of any 
Elizabethan dramatist save Shakspere — might 
even have approached within hailing distance 
of the great master himself. Who of the 
Elizabethan dramatists save Shakspere sur- 
passed him in the real essentials of dramatic 
genius ? Who of them save Shakspere was his 

^ 1/ This intimate connection of literature with 
a particular age enables it in some degree to 
reveal the age. As we can discover through 
literature the features of its individual crea- 
tors, so also can we discover the characteristics 
of the period which has produced both the 
^man and the works. An age reveals its char- 
acter by all of its works and by all of its forms 
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of expression. It shows what it is by what it 
does and by what it says. One may think that 
its words are far less significant than its acts. 
This would indeed be true if the words were 
mere words — if they were no more than super- 
ficial and artificial attempts to say what was 
not in the heart. The great body of literature 
is, however, from the heart, and so most truly 
significant of the character of the age that has 
produced it. It partakes, therefore, of the 
nature of the honest and spontaneous act. In 
effect, it is such an act. Even artificial liter- 
ature will not long deceive or fail to reveal. 
Falseness will sooner or later disclose itself ; 
shallowness will be in itself a revelation. 

The interest of a writer in his age, and his 
effort to embody and portray it, may be more or 
less conscious and deliberate. Chaucer could 
hardly have been unaware that he was leav- 
ing to posterity a living portrayal of the men 
and women of his day. Dante consciously 
peopled his mighty dream world of heaven 
and hell with his own familiar contemporaries.^ 
The paths of Spenser's faeryland were trodden 
by Queen Elizabeth, and Leicester, and Sid-/ 
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ney, and Raleigh, and many another flesh-and- 
blood Elizabethan. Shakspere believed it to 
Ibe the function of the drama " to hold, as 't were, 
the mirror up to nature ; to show . . . the 
Very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure. " Every reader of Lycidas knows how 
that burning poem reflects Milton's interest in 
the conditions of his own time. Of what was 
Bunyan thinking when he described his City of 
Destruction or Vanity Fair ? Or Swift, when 
he entertained the world with the adventures 
of Gulliver ? What is true of these is equally 
true of many others. Congreve, Addison, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Goethe, are examples in 
various directions. 

Sometimes the revelation is more instinctive 
and unconscious. The writer may have no 
thought that the future will read in his work 
the character of his time. He is simply giv- 
ing utterance to the thought and passion of his 
own nature, weaving into forms of ideal beauty 
the dreams and visions of his own imagination, 
expressing his own attitude toward the various 
objects of human interest. Yet in this process 
, he reveals his time as he reveals himself. 
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^ He does so, first, because he is a product of 
time. He gathers up something of the 
age into himself as a part of his own beingJ 
and pours forth the personal and the genA 
eral together. In some degree, therefore^ 
he inevitably speaks for his contemporariesj 
giving utterance to their life and to their spirit. 
Still again, independently of the fact that he is 
a vital product of the age, a man must neces- 1 
sarily think to a large degree in the terrasj)f ^^ 
contemporary knowledge and civilization, must 
feel by mere contact some degree of sympathy 
with the heart passions of his fellow-men. 
However secluded and remote his life may be» 
he is travelling over the same ground as his 
contemporaries, is beholding the great panorama 
of life and nf^ture^ from the same points of 
view, is hearing the same voices, is stirred by 
the same scenes and events, uses the same 
modes of utterance, is a part of great common 
movements and impulses. He cannot entirely 
isolate himself, even if he would ; and as a 
matter of fact, the instinct of the great artist is 
seldom if ever the instinct of the hermitr 
Rather, by the very law of his genius, he is 
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likely to have a sympathy to which nothing 
human Ib alien. 

Attention has already been drawn to a dis- 
tinction which deserves specific emphasis here^ 
and which will reappear in other relations. 
Some writers merely reflect the superficial and 
external features of the age, as a stream 
reflects the banks between which it flows. 
Others disclose the most intimate and secret 
motives of its deepest spiritual life ; and there 
are all degrees of depth or superficiality 
between these extremes. One could scarcely 
find a better example of the superficial por- 
trayal of the outward and visible features of a 
given time than is afforded by Addison. The 
polished reflecting surface of his genius mirrors 
the age of Queen Anne with a clearness and a 
.brilliancy which makes us very familiar with 
its external aspects. Chaucer is somewhat 
deeper, and is perhaps the finest example in 
our literature of the poet's power to make 
visible to all time the features, forms, and 
Thabits of a given period. His figures are still 
living human types, as well as representative 
English citizens of the fourteenth century. 
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Somewhat the same might be said of Fielding, 
and Thackeray, and others of our great novelists. 
Great as are these men and such as these, it is 
not to them that we must look for a revelation 
of the deepest spiritual life of their age. This 
is not to say that they are inferior as artists, 
but simply that they have chosen to deal with 
the visible and tangible life of their day, rather 
than with its inner^struggles and aspirations^ 
Milton goes vastly deeper than they, because 
his profoundly religious nature was interested 
above all in the spiritual experierice and 
destiny of man. There is the stern voice 
of the Puritan, crying out against spiritual 
wickedness in high places, the inspiring voice 
of the Christian, speaking to men of. the 
religious life and the eternal hope. Bunyan's 
is another such voice, the voice of one crying 
in that spiritual wilderness which is called thev 
age of the Restoration, throwing back upon itsi 
wickedness and folly the light of his exalted] 
vision. Wordsworth and Byron and Shelley/ 
Carlyle and Tennyson and Browning anq, 
Arnold — how they are as windows opening 
into the deep soul of this nineteenth century,' 
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an age more interested in the drama of inward 
experience than in the drama of outward 

*action. 

Probably somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes come the greatest of all our writers. 
Homer, setting before our eyes the moving 
pictures of the siege of Troy or the wanderings 
of Ulysses, does not leave us in ignorance of 

jbhe deeper life of the heroic age of Greece. 
Shakspere — who has pictured human life and 
action more vividly than he ? His figures and 
scenes are as lifelike as those of Homer or of 
Chaucer. Who has better taught us what men 
really are, in his own day and in all days ? 
Not Dante, or Milton, or Wordsworth, or 
Browning, has sounded the human spirit more 
deeply than he. This same union of the artist 
and the seer is found at its highest, among men 
of our own century, perhaps in Goethe. He 

-jvas an epitome and a microcosm, if there ever 

^was one, of the age in which he lived. The 
visible features of the time are scarcely less 

^5lear than in Addison's brilliant mirror ; and 
beneath these, we look as through a magic 

ftglass into the deep, troubled heart of the age, 
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striving upward like Goethe himself from folly, 
and doubt, and sin into the serene light of self-'! 
knowledge and self-mastery. 

j^* He took the suffering human race, \'^ '* 

; He read each wound, each weakness clear ; ' 
] And struck his finger on the place, 
1 And said : Thou ailest here, and here ! " ) 

Superficially or deeply, outwardly or in- 
wardly, materially or spiritually, an age is 
portrayed. Each artist makes his own revela- 
tion in his own way. From all together, there 
grow up before the imagination, with more or 
less adequacy and completeness, the features 
and character of a given period. What an age 
is, we may know in part ftom what it has done. 
We cannot begin to know i^ with any degree of 
fulness, until we have also heard what it has 
said and sung through the medium of its great 
writers. ^ 

These more general considerations lead us 
naturally to inquire, somewhat more in detail, 
what it is that a writer can reveal to us con- 
cerning the time in which he lived and wrote. 
What can he say to us about the age, in its out- 
ward activities or in its inward experience? 
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The range of possible suggestion is so wide 
that we can only specify a few examples and 
illustrations. 

First of all, literature will reflect the general 
life of the age — what we call its history. 
Much of this, of course, is handed down to us 
in other ways, but in a comparatively barren 
and lifeless form. When literature touches 
these same facts, they take on a new vividness, 
and interest, and significance. The state of 
religion in the days of Charles I is revealed to 
us in Milton's Lycidas as by a flash of light- 
ning. Before, we understood ; now, we see 
and feel. With what a new interest we read 
of the terrible events of London's history in 
the year 1666, after reading Dryden's Annus 
Mirabilis or Defoe's Journal of the Plague. In 
our own day, such poems as Tennyson's Charge 
of the Light Brigade or Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington have power to illuminate an 
heroic deed or an heroic personality. Few 
better examples could be found than the way 
in which our American history has been 
expressed and glorified in the poetry of a 
Whittier or a Lowell. 
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Chiefly, however, literature will reveal the 
manners and customs and ways of life of 
an epoch, rather than its historical achieve- 
ments. We may see there how men looked 
and dressed and acted. Matters of superficial 
interest these, but matters of permanent inter- 
est none the less. Chaucer's Prologue is as 
rich in suggestion as to the ways and habits 
of the time as it is in interesting types of 
character. London life in the days of Eliza- 
beth finds a vivid if not a complete embodi- 
ment in the comedies of Ben Jonson. Uven 
more strikingly do the comedies of Moliere 
illustrate the social life of France in the days 
of Louis XIV. In the modern novel, better 
than in any history, we may discover the 
living appearance, the visible life of the meh 
and women of a given time. Fielding, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, each in his own way and for 
his own class of society, will preserve the 
social features of English life so long as his 
works continue to be read. 

With reference to the inward life of an age, 
literature is still more emphatically our great- 
est source of knowledge. It can tell us what 
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the men of a given time found of chief interest, 
and what was the nature of their thought upon * 
the varied problems of human life. It can 
show us their attitude and their experience 
with reference to God, and nature, and human 
destiny. We can know of their faith or 
scepticism, their hopes or fears, their morality 
or degradation. We can feel the passions that 
stirred their hearts, though those hearts have 

-long been dust. In Chaucer, we may see the 
picturesque and buoyant activity of his age, 
its love for the pomps and splendors of a dying 
chivalry, its religious faith tempered by monas- 
tic abuses which invited the irony of the satir- 
ist, its strong and robust enjoyment of life, its 
almost childish delight in the newly revealed 
beauties of art. Langland gives us the other 
side of the picture in the miseries of the poor 

;^and the decay of godly living. In Wyclif, we 
{hear the stern voice of the reformer, crying for 
social and spiritual regeneration. The Eliza- 
bethan age was one of abounding fulness and 
vigor. We may feel its passion and vitality 
in Marlowe, its love of knowledge in Ben 

'Jonson and Bacon, its love of adventure in 
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Sidney and Raleigh, its patriotism in Daniel 
and Drayton, its moral earnestness in Spenser 
and Shakspere, its Renaissance vigor of phys- 
ical and intellectual and moral life in nearly 
all the literature of the age. How the relig^ 
ious fervor and stern morality of Puritanism 
find their revelation in Milton and BunyanT 
Our own age is by no means lacking in strik- 
ing examples. The poetry of Matthew Arnold 
is surcharged with the nineteenth century/ 
mood of doubt and spiritual melancholy ; ancf 
in such a poem as Tennyson's In Memoriam wev 
see the age striving upward through doubt and . 
gloom toward a stronger and surer faith. 

The revelation of the life and character of an 
age varies greatly with the different kinds of 
literature. It is perhaps most direct and full 
in the novel and the drama. Here the pro- 
fessed purpose often is to portray contem- 
porary society, to analyze types of character, 
to present the features of some great move- 
ment. Vivid and realistic portrayal of life is 
finely illustrated in such novels as Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair or in such comedies as those 
of Congreve and Sheridan. Sometimes con- 
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temporary life is indirectly reflected in the 
attempt to portray a life historical or imag- 
inary. In general, we shall find comedy more 
often contemporary and realistic, tragedy more 
often historical or romantic. The novel pre- 
sents itself in all varieties. Whether the 
attempt to portray a past age can ever be fully 
successful is an interesting question. Thack- 
eray's Henry Esmond shows how much can be 
accomplished by fulness of knowledge and sym- 
pathy ; but even Thackeray does not portray 
a past time in the same sense that he portrays 
his own. To the future, perhaps, the chief 
life interest of Henry Esmond will lie in the 
unconscious revelation of the attitude of the 
Victorian age toward the age of Queen Anne. 
No one illustrates better than Shakspere how 
historical or romantic work may really reflect 
the life of its own time. The personages of 
Juliu% Coesar are less "antique Romans" than 
Elizabethan Englishmen. The same is true in 
principle of the Theseus of A Midsummer 
NigMs Bream or the Jacques of As You 
Like It. 

Epic poetry and romantic prose are also 
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likely to reflect the spirit of the age through 
forms of life that are not contemporary. Yet 
none the less may the temper of the age 
appear. Dante traverses with his narrative 
hell, and purgatory, and paradise ; but he does 
not fail to throw light even upon the contem- 
porary life of Florence and Ravenna. Milton's 
Paradise Lost is surcharged with the spirit of 
'English Puritanism as Dante's Divina Com- 
^media is with that of mediaeval Catholicism. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress reflects the levity 
and wickedness of its time, and also the protest 
of the stern, religious English nature ; these 
pilgrims on their way from the City of 
Destruction to the Heavenly Jerusalem are 
Englishmen like Bunyan himself, fleeing from 
the real or fancied evils of their time. 

Lyric poetry is usually contemporary in its 
mood and spirit, even when not so in its sub- 
ject-matter. In any case, it is likely to reveal 
with breadth and intensity the temper of con- 
temporary life. Primarily personal in its sig- 
nificance, it reveals the age in proportion as 
the poet embodies in himself the sentiment of 
his time or is quick to catch its tone and 
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characteristic utterance. What it most of all 
^/^ Reveals to us is the passion of an age ; and 
since passion is the most instinctive and spon- 
taneous outcome of character under the stress 
of experience, our glimpse into the soul is 
likely to be both true and deep. There are 
few poems that illustrate this better than In 
Memoriam, Stirred to the very depths by the 
passion of his personal grief, the poet is so true 
a son of his age that his spiritual experience 
Jbecomes typical of the experience of his time. 
The poignant grief, the haunting doubt, the 
yearning for light, the calm of sad resignation, 
the love trembling into faith in some divine 
and far-off good — these the age has felt, even 
as Tennyson has felt them. 

If the lyric reveals to us the prevailing emo- 
tion and temper of a given time, it is to the 
essay we must look for the clearest revelation 
of its thought. Thought, of course, is dis- 
closed in other forms of literature ; but in 
miscellaneous prose, we find it set forth in 
most ordered and systematic form. All man- 
ner of subjects are discussed, from religion to 
science, from business to art. We here see 
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most plainly, if not most deeply, what the age 
has thought in all directions. Contrast Mon- 
taigne with Emerson, or Bacon with Carlyle, 
as an illustration of the diflEerence between one 
age and another. The influence of personality 
is, of course, plainly evident ; but there is 
more than the difference between man and 
man. 

The revelation of the age through literature 
is probably just as inevitable as the revelation 
of personality. Yet we can hardly believe 
that it is ever as complete and satisfactory. 
The age is so much vaster than the individual 
that a comprehensive revelation is hardly 
conceivable. If a writer cannot fully reveal 
himself, how shall he fully reveal that which 
is outside of himself and greater than him- 
self ? Writers differ greatly as to the scope of 
their revelation. Some reveal little outside 
of their own personality, some reveal only the 
life of their own neighborhood or class, some 
are broadly representative of the spirit of the 
time among their own people, while some may 
be called cosmopolitan in their breadth and 
regarded as representative of the world spirit 
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of their time. This last has hardly been pos- 
sible until our own day, and is perhaps best 
illustrated in Goethe. Yet not even the 
broadest genius that ever lived could more 
than begin to reveal his age as a whole. Nor 
would completeness of revelation be possible 
to all the writers of an age put together. It 
would probably still be impossible, even if all 
the individuals in an age were gifted with 
literary genius ; for the expression of the age 
through individual channels would necessarily 
be indirect and fragmentary. The expres- 
sion of personality has a directness and unity 
which make it clear, consistent, and in some 
degree adequate. The expression of the age, 
as we study it in the works of various authors, 
is seemingly contradictory and vague, though 
the operation of time may tend to resolve the 
obscurity and make clearer the proportion- 
ate value and truth of the various parts. It 
might be said that, in a period when the 
growth of popular legends and myths and 
traditions had free play, the expression of the 
age would have something of the unity and 
directness of individual expression ; but such 
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conditions are rare and temporary, and the 
very lack of self-consciousness would make 
the revelation less systematic and comprehen- 
sive. Incompleteness we must accept as a 
fact, recognizing that an incomplete revelation 
is not worthless because it fails to reveal all. 
We must remember, too, that literary revela- 
tion is supplemented by the revelation of 
art, of philosophy, of science, of historical 
activity. In spite of all its limitations, the 
literary revelation is full and valuable; and 
the abiding wonder is, not that literature does 
not reveal all, but that it reveals so much. 

As a practical fact, our study of -^n age 
through its literature is usually incidental and 
fragmentary. We are interested primarily in 
an author or in some type of literature ; 
and having seen what any particular work 
reveals concerning the man or the literary 
type, we may go on to ask what it reveals 
concerning the age. As we study the works 
of various authors, our knowledge of the age 
as revealed by its literature naturally grows 
in range and depth ; and if we should read all 
the works of all the authors of a particular 
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time, our acquaintance with that time would 
necessarily be somewhat intimate and exten- 
sive. Something more is to be desired than 
this incidental study of an* age ; and it will 
be worth our while to consider how our study 
might be made, if not more complete, at least 
more definite and systematic, and therefore 
more clear and valuable in its results. 

The first principle of order in a systematic 
study of the literature of an age for the sake 
of understanding the age itself may be found 
in the pursuit of our study in a chronological 
order. Beginning with its earliest writings, 
we may see something of the character of the 
age at its beginning ; and as we pursue our 
study in the order of time, we may trace the 
development of the age until it comes to a 
natural close or gradually merges into the 
next. All this is very simple in principle; 
but as every student knows, the following of 
the chronological order is not always so easy 
a matter as it appears. To follow it abso- 
lutely would involve a knowledge of the 
precise date of publication of every work and 
the study of each work in its proper relative 
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V / f order. Such precise knowledge is seldom 
possible, and we must usually be content with 
an approximation. Then, too, order of publi- 
cation is merely a convenient index of what 
is more important, namely, order of produc- 
tion. Even the latter is only a mechanical 
order. It sometimes happens that the order 
of dates is far from being the true order of 
spiritual succession. Authors vary greatly in 
their susceptibility to the impulses of the age 
and in the quickness with which they appre- 
ciate its movements; and it often happens 
that a comparatively late work is representa- 
tive of a comparatively early stage in the de- 
velopment of the life of the time. 

Supposing that we could have works and 
authors arranged for us in the true order of 
their relation to the progressive development 
of the age, we might have an order of study 
which from one point of view might seem to 
approximate the ideal. From another, how- 
ever, it would still leave much to be desired. 
We must bear in mind that the characteristics, 
experiences, and literary works of an age pre- 
sent a vast mass of individual facts which need 
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to be related to each other ; and if we are to 
arrive at any clearness of view, we need some 
principles of classification other than the purely 
chronological. If the student attempts to con- 
sider everything in the precise order of time, he 
will soon find his hands full of innumerable 
threads which are more than likely to become 
a tangled mass. For instance, it would be 
necessary to pass constantly from one author 
to another, thereby confusing the views and 
feelings of a variety of men. It would be nec- 
essary to pass constantly from one sort of 
literature to another, thus being compelled to 
shift our point of view and method of interpre- 
tation. We should be constantly changing 
from one sort of subject-matter to another, 
thus mingling in almost inevitable confusion 
the impressions that were being received. 
These are only some of the most important 
ways in which confusion would arise. On 
every hand, we should find constant necessity 
to consider the problem of resolving confusion 
into some degree of clearness. At best, we 
shall find that problem only partly solved ; but 
it may help us to consider some ways in which 
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the chronological order may be modified to 
advantage. 

It is usually desirable to complete our exam- 
ination of one branch of the subject before 
passing on to another. This, however, will 
involve retracing our steps again and again ; 
and here we are easily liable to another sort of 
confusion. The chronological order, though 
modified, must not be violated, but should be 
approximated as closely as other considerations 
will allow. It often happens that an age falls 
naturally into several divisions, each of which 
has some unity of its own," or provides at its 
close a natural stopping place. In such a case, 
we may easily consider each topic for a brief 
period, and then turn back without confusion 
to consider each of the others in its turn. 
This wiU aid toward clearness and comprehen- 
sion, provided that we do not divide the age 
in a forced and arbitrary manner. Sometinies, 
even when the division is sufficiently natural 
iu the historical sense, it might force us to 
separate literary works which, for one reason 
or another, ought to be considered together. 
This, of course, it is desirable to avoid ; and 
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the method of avoidance must be a matter 
of judgment in each individual case. If we 
were studying the literature of the age of Mil- 
ton, we should happily find that the life and 
work of Milton himself corresponded naturally 
enough with the historical periods of the reign 
of Charles I, the Commonwealth, and the Res- 
toration. How far the other literature of the 
time would submit to the same classification, 
we need not now stop to inquire. 
// v^l^^rever it is possible, we shall find it of 
advantage to consider together all literary 
works which deal with the same general sub- 
ject-matter, which are associated with the same 
general movements and tendencies, which touch 
the age on the same side of its manifold life. 
It will help us, for instance, to group together 
all works that throw light upon the religious 
/ temper of an age, upon its patriotism, its social 
I life, its philosophy, or its art. The scientific 
movement of our own time, with its tendenc}^ 
to religious doubt and spiritual unrest, natu- 
x'ally associates together many works otherwise 
different. Addison's Spectator essays and 
i^ope's Rape of the Lock have a mutual affinity. 
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because both reveal the same gay, brilliant, 
and superficial society. 

It is a matter of less importance, though not 
without its advantage, that we should study 
together all literary works of the same general 
character. The revelation of lyric poetry is 
likely to be sufficiently different from that of 
the drama, the revelation of epic poetry suffi- 
ciently different from that of the novel, to 
justify our studying each class by itself. This, 
of course, is not always convenient. Some- 
times, however, a particular kind of literature 
stands so separate in its age that there can be 
little question. The drama in the Elizabethan 
age, the periodical essay in the age of Queen 
Anne, the novel in the Victorian age, are so 
separate and self-contained, that we should 
naturally link together Shakspere and Ben 
Jonson, Addison and Steele, Thackeray and 
Dickens. Other considerations may easily 
enter into so complicated a study ; and there 
is no need to insist on more than the general 
principle. Occasionally it may not be amiss 
to consider particular works more than once, 
now in one relation, now in another. 
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The natural, unit of study in considering 
the literature of an age is the entire work of 
/a single author. Here we see the age from 
one man's point of view, and obtain unity and 
consistency of impression. An author may 
of course be inconsistent with himself, may 
change his point of view; but even then it 
would be desirable to receive all of one man's 
impressions and opinions, balancing and com- 
paring them with each other, before putting 
ourselves under the instruction of another. 
In some cases, as just implied in that of 
Milton, a single man's work might be divided 
to advantage where other ends were to be 
gained. On the whole, however, there is 
perhaps no safer or more suggestive principle 
than that the works of each author should be 
comprehensively studied by themselves. Thus 
we shall see not only the total sum of his views 
and impressions, but also the man himself ; and 
through the man, even more than through 
what he has said, we shall gain an insight into 
the character of the age which he embodies or 
■ reflects. 

Our knowledge of the man and of the age 
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that lies behind him comes, of course, from 
study of the individual work. Here we must 
be alert to catch every suggestion and careful to 
avoid reading into the work our preconceived 
ideas. Nothing is too slight for our atten- 
tion. Even style and metre tell us, not only 
of the personality of the author, but also of the 
character of the age. We may learn more from 
a single page or a single utterance of some 
writers than from a whole production of others. 
Most of all is this true in those authors who 
are gifted with the power of pregnant and 
sententious speech. Milton's famous epithet, 
"blind mouths," speaks volumes of the con- 
dition of the clergy in his time, and also of the 
stern Puritan passion out of which the utter- 
ance came. Chiefly, however, we shall receive 
instruction from the total significance and 
spirit of a work, especially of the great works 
of an age. In miscellaneous prose, we shall be 
informed as to the subjects and methods of its 
thought. From poetry, we shall catch its 
sentiment, and feeling, and character. From 
drama and novel, we shall be led to understand 
its conception of human life, and shall see that 
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life in actual movement. By all, we shall be 
taught what the age is, in its outward exper- 
ience, in its intellectual activity, in its inward 
)5haracter. 

impression given by the works of any 
( individual author needs to be corrected by a 
knowledge of all other writers of the time. 
No man's conception and expression of his age 
is complete or correct. Here our method must 
be a comparative one. Putting together all 
impressions, we are in the best position to 
decide as to the ultimate truth. We cannot 
always follow the guidance of the greatest 
writer, for it is not always the greatest writer 
who is nearest to the truth in a given case. 
We cannot always follow the majority, for the 
majority is often wrong. We must decide 
which- witnesses are most worthy of credence, 
and must make our judgment in the light of all 
the knowledge and discrimination we can bring 
to bear. As to the order in which different 
authors should be taken up, the chronological 
principle will be our best guide ; for we shall 
understand an author best in his proper rela- 
tion to the development of the age. The 
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order of development is not always the order 
of time ; but it is generally true *that the 
earlier author should be studied first. There 
could be little doubt that Marlowe should 
be considered before Shakspere. Whether we 
should consider Addison before Pope, or Ten- 
nyson before Browning, might perhaps admit 
of more question. 

These principles of order and grouping are 
at best merely suggestive. To a large extent, 
each particular mind must find its own order 
of study in each particular case. Neverthe- 
less, certain broad principles are helpful in 
themselves, and may lead the student to dis- 
cover other rules of guidance. In general, we 
should hold so far as possible to the chronolog- 
ical order and to the separate and complete 
study of individual authors. Beyond this, the 
way is less clear. 

Whatever be our method of procedure, the 
study of literature needs to be supplemented 
and corrected by the recorded facts of history. 
Reading the literature of an age to understand 
the literary revelation of its life and character, 
we should read in the light of all the knowl- 
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edge of that life and character which is to be 
derived from other sources. The careful stu- 
dent, theref ore^ will not only compare work with 
work, and author with author, but both authors 
and works with historical facts. It should be 
borne in mind that our study is primarily a 
literary one, and that history is called in simply 
to aid and illuminate a literary interpretation. 
The term age is a very indefinite one, and 
our study may have to do with a period longer 
or shorter, more or less clearly defined. In 
any particular case, it is of course desirable 
that the limits of our investigation should be 
marked as clearly as the circumstances will 
allow. Usually, we have reference to the life 
and literature of a given people in some par- 
ticular time. For the sake of clearness, we 
have tacitly assumed this view up to the 
present point in our discussion. Obviously, 
however, the matter is capable of a vastly 
broader conception. The life of an age, in the 
fullest sense, comprehends the life of all peoples 
living upon the earth in a given time. First, 
there is the inner circle of the civilized peoples, 
each of which has manifested its life through a 
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literature of its own. Around these lie the 
great multitudes of the semi-civilized, and still 
beyond them the outer fringe of barbarism. 
Though comparatively devoid of literary utter- 
ance, even the barbarous peoples could not be 
left out of account in the complete survey of an 
age. As a matter of fact, literature does not 
ignore the contact of civilization with barbar- 
ism. The literature of Greece often suggests 
J;he presence of the barbarian. No less do the 
literatures of modern Europe, as in that famous 
passage of Locksley Hall^ where Tennyson makes 
/his hero cry : — 

? 

//i" Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay." 

It is very clear how vastly our study is 
broadened as soon as we pass beyond the limits 
of a single literature. It is also more compli- 
cated. All the problems involved in the study 
of one literature would be involved in the 
study of another, and these would be multi- 
plied in proportion to the number of literatures 
studied. In addition, would arise the prob- 
lems involved in the relation of these litera- 
tures and peoples to each other. The simplest 
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solution would be to study each literature by 
itself, reaching the general view as a result of 
these separate studies. Possibly, for the most 
part, this would be the best method as well as 
the simplest. It would certainly seem desir- 
able not to pass back and forth from one litera- 
ture to another unless something were to be 
gained in unity of subject-matter or of the 
treatment of similar characteristics of the age. 
/ Where this is done at all, it should be so far as 
possible at clearly marked points of division. 
To this end, it may often be well to consider 
the several periods of the age separately, 
studying the relation of the several literatures 
to each period and then passing on to the next. 
It will not so often be important to study 
together works of the same class in different 
literatures. This would be of great signifi- 
cance in a study of the history and develop- 
ment of literature itself ; but it is much less so 
in considering the relation of literature to life. 
It is not infrequent to find several litera- 
tures included in a single survey ; but no one 
has yet ventured to undertake a study of all 
literature in a given time. In the first place, 
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such a study is on too vast a scale. In the 
second place, the relations between various 
peoples may be so slight that a study of them 
together through their literatures would not 
have sufficient unity to give it much signifi- 
cance. In earlier times, peoples are so sepa- 
rated from each other that they have practically 
no life in common. Then the study of life 
through literature finds most of its significance 
in the study of the life and literature of a par- 
ticular people. The literatures of the Hebrews 
and the Greeks in the time of Homer would 
each afford an interesting revelation of the life 
and character of its own people ; but the 
points of association between the two would 
probably be few and slight. Much the same 
would be true of the literatures of Italy and 
England in the time before the Norman Con- 
quest. In the sixteenth century, however, we 
should find a vastly different state of affairs.^ 
All Europe was moving under the intellectual 
impulse of the Renaissance and the spirituaFi 
influence of the Reformation. To understand 
this common life of various peoples, we must 
study, not only the literature of Italy to know 
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Italy, of France to know France, of England to 
know England, but the literatures of all the 
great European peoples to know Europe. 
This would practically be a study of the life of 

xthe world's highest civilization in a given age. 
It would not, however, be a study of all civili- 
zation, much less of the age as a whole. How 
little we should still know of China, of Japan, 
of India. They are untouched by these great 
movements, and are therefore outside the unity 
of life which these create. 

If we turn to consider our own time, we 
shall find that the circle of imity and common 
interest has grown wider. It does not now 
include only those peoples that happen to be 
dominated by some great idea, or moved by 
some great impulse, nor does the bond of 
association any longer consist in the existence 
of such an impulse or idea. It consists rather 
in the outward conditions of modern civiliza- 
tion. Modern facility of intercourse has made 
the world a comparatively small place, and is 
constantly drawing the nations closer together 
in their interests and ideas. Life and litera- 

-^ure are growing more cosmopolitan, and there 

K 
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are points of relation to-day between the 
literatures of England and Japan, as well as 
between the literatures of England and France. 
Gradually, the world is approaching a condi- 
tion in which all civilized and semi-civilized 
peoples will be united by indissoluble bonds. 
The circle of literary study grows correspond- 
ingly wider. The time when it may include 
all peoples is probfibly yet remote. It will 
come only when all peoples are brought within 
the pale of civilization, and when all have 
found a voice whereby to give literary expres- 
sion to their life. 
/ ^ 'The literary study of an age finds its basis 
in the individual work. It studies all the 
works of a given author in order to obtain 
an impression as to the significance of the 
man's whole message and personality in the 
revelation of his age. All the authors of a 
particular literature and time are studied 
comparatively for the purpose of understand- 
ing the life and character of a given people 
in a given time. Various literatures are stud- 
ied, with proper comparison between them, as 
a means of reaching a fuller view of the world 
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life of the age. Such study is almost infinite 
in its scope ; but whatever part of the great 
whole may be attempted, it is by some such 
method^ as those here outlined that we must 
proceed, if our results are to be accurate, 
comprehensive, and scientifically valid. 



CHAPTER VI , 

Literature and the Race 

There is perhaps no influence more power- 
ful, more pervasive, more persistent in the pro- 
duction of literature than the influence of race. 
This influence may be less direct and evident 
than the influence of personality or of the 
age ; but it is certainly no less inevitable or 
effective. Not every race has produced an 
important body of literature ; but wherever 
such a body of literature has been produced, it 
has been an outgrowth of racial instincts and 

r 

ideas. Moreover, great literary expression is 
a mark of racial greatness ; and probably no 
really great race in the world's history has 
been without great literature. A race may^ 
conceivably possess a certain kind of greatness 
without a literature ; but it will probably be the 
greatness of numbers, of mass, of material wealth 
— the greatness of mere brute force. If a race 

132 
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has attained to intellectual and spiritual great- 
ness, it will have something to say ; and 
^having something to say, it will find a voice. 
Each race has in a certain sense a character, 
only less marked and peculiar than the charac- 
ter of the individual. It is because of this 
distinctive character that it is able to make an 
enduring impress upon its literature, and give 
to that literature a distinctive tone and qual- 
ity. The great race also has a great life 
through which its character appears. Because 
of this life and all that it involves, the race will 
somewhere and somehow find a way to utter its 
thought ^ and its experience. Action alone 
will not suffice. The people who act greatly 
have also the power and the impulse to speak 
greatly. Nor will other forms of art alone 
prove adequate for expression. However great 
races may differ in the nature of their artistic 
impulses, all find the necessity of literary 
utterance. Some will be great in one art, some 
in another ; all will attain a certain degree of 
greatness in literature. This is the most 
natural and adequate form of human utter- 
ance ; it is the universal art. In this mode of 



1 
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expression at least, the character and life of a 
great race will utter themselves ; and what the 
race is, the literature will be. 

A race progresses and develops ; and there- 
fore the racial character is a living growth : 
not something forever fixed, crystallized into 
enduring form, but subject to never-ceasing 
change. Certain great principles and tenden- 
cies endure ; but they manifest themselves in 
a myriad shapes. The analogy with individual 
character is very close, but not quite perfect. 
The race is not a greater individual, not truly 
an organism, though such a view has found 
favor with modern thinkers. It is an aggre- 
gate of individuals, and its character is approx- 
imately, though perhaps not absolutely, the 
sum of individual characters. These individ- 
uals, however, are not thrown together wholly 
by chance. They are allied by blood, and 
certain characteristics are handed down to 
them as a common heritage. The race, thus 
made up, is shaped by its surroundings, its 
experiences, its activities ; and thus it grows 
and develops. Its literature is the outgrowth 
and expression of this development, and regis- 
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ters every change in racial character and life. 
The literature, therefore, will be full of won- 
derful variety, though maintaining always the 
same fundamental and essential characteristics. 

At a certain stage of its development, sooner 
with some races and later with others, a race 
attains to literary expression. Before that, it 
had been in its infancy, dumb, inarticulate, 
incapable of great spiritual experience. Slowly 
or quickly, gradually or suddenly, it has 
learned to feel, to think, and, last of all, to 
speak. Henceforward, it has the power to 
make itself felt, not merely as a brute mass, 
but as a spiritual force. Its ideas and words 
have now the force of deeds in their injfluence 
upon the history and development of humanity. 

Literary utterance, once attained, is likely 
to be thereafter continuous. Yet this does 
not follow as a matter of necessity. A race 
does not easily forget how to speak ; yet its 
voice does sometimes become silent, or at least 
sink into indistinct murmur or vain babblings. 
The latent power of utterance is still there ; 
but it is suppressed by the force of outward 
circumstances or made ineffectual by lack of 
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great experience or great ideas. There is no 
more impressive or instructive example than 
that afforded by the English literature of the 
fifteenth century. After the long and barren 
interval between the Norman Conquest and 
the middle of the fourteenth century, the new- 
English race had found full and noble utter- 
ance in Chaucer. It seemed ia-s though the 
great modern English literature had fully 
begun. Yet, after Chaucer's death, we hear 
only the voices of weak imitators like Occleve 
and Lydgate. The best English literature of 
the time was written by the Scotch poets, and 
even these did not attain to great literary 
utterance. It is not till the latter part of the 
sixteenth century that we hear again, in 
Spenser, the voice of a great genius. If we 
look for causes, we find some of them at least 
in the fierce civil struggle of the Wars of the 
Roses, in the cramping and deadening influ- 
ence of the scholastic philosophy, and in the 
decay of religious vitality. The peace and 
quiet of a settled monarchy, the intellectual 
awakening of the Renaissance, and the spirit- 
ual quickening of the Reformation were the 
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forerunners of the new birth of English lit- 
erature. 
u,/ kfyln the earlier history of a race, its literature 
^ is likely to be more naive in character. It is 
so chiefly because it grows more directly and 
spontaneously out of the life and experience of 
the race itself. Racial myths and traditions 
grow up and gradually take on literary form. 
Legends and tales shape themselves into a 
folk-lore which is itself literature and which 
becomes in turn the material for succeeding 
literature. This later literature is of necessity 
more artificial in its composition, if not in its 
thought and sentiment. Literary utterance is 
attained through the medium of individual 
/Writers consciously and deliberately setting 
themselves to the task of artistic creation. 
This change is a feature in the literary devel- 
opment of every race whose history extends 
back into the earlier stages of civilized society. 
It is so because every such race undergoes a 
jdevelopment from a childish and unconscious 
/life to a life self-surveyed and self-criticised. 
Literature is simply the index and expression 
of this racial development. 
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Beyond this point, the race still continues to 
grow, and literature grows with it. The race 
grows in intellectual power, sinks into deca- 
dence, revives again under the influence of 
great movements and ideas ; and literature 
perpetually undergoes corresponding transfor- 
mations. There is a constant racial develop- 
ment also, either the one way or the other, in 
spiritual characteristics ; and nothing in lit- 
erature is more marked than what has been 
called its spiritual ebb and flow. What a 
iescent, for instance, from Shakspere to Con- 
freve ! What a rise from Dryden and Pope to 
jWordsworth and Browning ! A race grows 
falso in artistic power and perception, and 
there is a corresponding development in lit- 
erary forms and in literary style. Formerly, 
poetry was almost the sole vehicle of literary 
utterance ; but later, prose also takes its place 
as a medium of artistic expression. Epic, lyric, 
and drama are successively developed, to be 
followed in their turn by romance, and essay, 
and novel, with all their varieties. Within 
comparatively recent times, we see the devel- 
opment of prose style from the comparatively 
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cumbersome and unformed utterance of the 
earlier Elizabethans to the clearness and effec- 
tiveness of the great eighteenth and nineteenth 
century prose writers. 

The history of a great race naturally divides 
itself into certain well-defined periods ; and as 
we have seen, each of these periods produces a 
literature more or less adequately representing 
its own peculiar characteristics. These various 
periods, with their corresponding literatures, 
are of course an outgrowth of the racial life 
and represent its various stages. All do not, 
however, represent it in equal degree. Some 
periods seem to be thoroughly typical of the 
race and to draw all their characteristics from 
the well-known and recognized qualities of 
the race itself. In such periods, the racial 
qualities are at their full power and have 
opportunity to manifest themselves undisturbed 
and unmodified by alien forces. Literature is 
then thoroughly native, and therefore more 
fully representative and typical of the race. In 
English literature, perhaps the earlier period of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry is the one in which the 
essential characteristics of the race are mani- 
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fested in their purest form. The Elizabethan 
period is also intensely English, in spite of 
^any modifying circumstances. Possibly the 
Puritan period may be regarded as typical to 
-1 I -^ an even greater degree. On the other hand, 
there are periods when the characteristics of 
^he race, both in its life and in its literature, 
jeem to be almost submerged beneath a power- 
ful stream of foreign influence. In such times, 
,lhe race itself is comparatively weak ; and in 
spite of some possible gains in artistic form, 
literature is likely to manifest the weakness of 
mere imitation or reflection. Some such expe- 
rience befell English literature in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries under the Norman 
influence, in the earlier Elizabethan period 
under Italian influence, and in the days of 
'Dryden and Pope under French influence. 
Surely such periods as these do not represent 
the character of the English race as it is repre- 
sented by times when the native impulse and 
influence were predominant. 

A race produces not only various literary 
periods, but also a much greater variety of 
individual writers. These also are representa- 
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tive of the racial life and character, though no 
one individual, no number of individuals, can 
fully represent the race as a whole. That 
could be possible only in case every individual 
of the race were a great writer, and might not 
be possible even then. Each writer represents 
some phase of the racial character or experi- 
ence. Some are representative in large meas- 
ure, some in small. This measure is not 
determined by their comparative greatness as 
writers or as men ; for a given writer may be 
representative of the race to an extent alto- 
gether out of proportion to his individual 
importance. Here, no mathematical compari- 
son will be of service. One may be more 
than a thousand. A part may be greater than 
the whole. The small may exceed the great. 
Still, however much any single writer may be 
able to accomplish, it will always be true that 
^ the race is vastly greater than the individual. 
No race ever yet attained to completeness of 
expression, in any man, in any number of men, 
in any succession of literary movements and 
periods. 
^ A writer is likely to represent his race in 
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proportion as he embodies in himself the racial 

'instinct and character. In some, this race 
quality shows itself powerfully ; others are 
more significant as individuals than as sons of 

« their people. This may often be due to the 
fact that personal qualities are developed in 
such a way as to obscure racial traits, though 
a strongly marked personality may be none 
the less truly representative. Pope was a nota- 
ble personality, but would hardly be selected 
as a typical Englishman. Byron was more 
intensely and peculiarly individual, but none 
the less a splendid representative of some of the 
most remarkable traits of his race. Sometimes, 
the individual seems like an exception among 

^his own people, possessing qualities that are 
seldom found among men of that blood. De 
Quincey is one of the finest examples in our 
literature. His subtlety of intellect has been 
lealled Hindoo rather than English, and many 
of his other qualities were quite as exceptional. 
Still another case is where the writer manifests 

- a cosmopolitan^ spirit and character, seeming 
to represent the peculiarities of many races 
^besides his own. Goethe is a magnificent 
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example ; and in our own literature, we might 
IJ^ point to such diverse illustrations as Browning 
and Longfellow. It is not intended to imply 
that any of the individuals mentioned is 
entirely lacking in representative character. 
Some of them are far from being so. The 
point to be noted is, that in some men the 
racial qualities are comparatively obscured by 
personal, exceptional, or cosmopolitan character- 
istics, while in others the character of the man is 
thoroughly compact of the qualities of his race. 
Individual writers, like particular literary 
periods, are subject to many influences from 
foreign sources. These influences may or may 
not seriously modify the man's native quality. 
However much they may have drawn from alien 
sources, such writers as Shakspere, Milton, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson were first of all 
great Englishmen — English in their charac- 
ters and in the quality of their work. On the 
other hand, Dryden and Pope, however much 
they may have possessed of the English char- 
acter and genius, are less typical of the Eng- 
lish race because they manifest so strongly 
the influence of French modes of thought and 
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expression. Chaucer affords a most instructive 
example of this relation between the race and 
the individual. Of all our poets, none is more 
thoroughly and genuinely English in charac- 
ter ; yet by no means all of his work possesses 
the typical English quality. In his earlier 
writings, he is under the sway of that French 
influence which dominated English literature 
from the Norman Conquest to the fourteenth 
century. Then he fell under the influence of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio ; and the spirit of 
Italian literature is marked in the poetry of his 
middle period. At last, his genius came to its 
own ; and by giving full expression to his Eng- 
lish nature, he became one of the greatest poets 
of the literature. 

This relation between race and personality is 
a most interesting one, and worthy of fuller 
consideration than can be given to it here. 
Some men are the great leaders of their race 
in its mighty progress, guiding it and react- 
ing upon it because they are so fully imbued 
with its most essential and enduring quali- 
ties. Such are Shakspere, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Other men are by nature followers rather than 
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leaders, falling under whatever influences, 
native or foreign, happen to be dominant in 
their time. Such are most of the writers of 
the age of the Restoration and of the age of 
Queen Anne. The weak man is a creature 
of his race or of his age. The strong man 
is their embodiment and their representative. 
Both are products of the race, but the one is 
created by superficial, the other by funda- 
mental and enduring forces. 

Ts A race produces periods and men ; it may 
also be said to produce, either directly or indi- 

^.rectly, literary works. In spite of all excep- 
tions and modifications, the character of a race 
determines the character of the great bulk of 

rits literary creations. As the race is superfi- 
jcial or profound, gay or sombre, thoughtful or 
emotional, practical or ideal, so in the main 
Its literature will be. Some races express 

* themselves best in poetry, others in prose ; 
and the difference is more than one of acci- 
dent or fashion. Some races are emotional 

/and introspective, and their literature is likely 
to be largely subjective. Other races have 

4;he power which Matthew Arnold attributes 
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to Sophocles, " who saw life steadily, and saw it 
'whole" ; and they will find their best expres- 
sion in literature of the objective sort. Accord- 
ing to its peculiar character, varying perhaps 
from age to age, a race will show preference 
for one or another literary type — epic or 
drama, lyric or romance, essay or novel. It 
is to be observed that all races have expressed 
themselves through a comparatively few liter- 
ary forms, capable of almost infinite variation, 
but remaining in general character essentially 
^ / the same. These few literary tjrpes may, then, 
be regarded as universal rather than racial, 
determined by the nature of literary art 
rather than by the character of race, age, or 
individual. Nevertheless, some types seem 
specially adapted to particular races. French 
literature is supreme in prose, English litera- 
ture in poetry. A few races — the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Italians, the English — have 
produced the great epics of the world. The 
Greeks in the ancient world, the English 
in the modern, have reached the highest 
attainment in drama. In the novel, the French 
have perhaps shown themselves the supreme 
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masters. The form, however, is comparatively 
unimportant. The chief fact is, that race is 
one of the principal factors in the production 
of literature and in the determination of 
its character. 

The race which has created a literature has 
embodied itself, and therefore revealed itself, 
in its creation. As literature reveals the 
personality of different men, and the charac- 
teristics of different periods, it at the same 
time reveals the race ; for both individuals 
and periods are a product of the race and a 
part of its life history. The character of a 
race is made up in large measure of the 
characters of its component parts ; and in 
understanding the parts, we have gone far 
toward understanding the whole. Here, how- 
ever, as is likely to be the case in other spir- 
itual matters, the whole is not commensurate 
with the sum of its parts ; and we shall need 
to consider the race as having something of 
^he^iiature of a separate spiritual entity. 
^/J The revelation of a race through its litera- 
ture may be direct or indirect. In those 
works which are a natural growth of the 
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racial mind and experience, or which have 
arisen out of the life of the common people, 
we seem to see the features of the race directly 
and immediately, without any interposing me- 
dium. Such direct revelation is scarcely pos- 
sible in the later stages of literary development. 
For the most part, we must content ourselves 
with a revelation of the race indirectly, through 
deliberate literary creation and by means of 
certain stereotyped forms. ' We see first, not 
the features of the race, but the features of 
men and institutions which the race has pro- 
duced, and which therefore in turn show its 
character. 

Corresponding for the most part with the 
foregoing distinction, is the fact that the rev- 
elation may be either personal, or impersonal. 
The earlier and more naive works through 
which the race is directly revealed are of 
course impersonal in character. We can asso- 
ciate them with the people, or perhaps even 
with particular communities, but not with any 
specific individuals. The same is true in a 
measure of some later works ; but the great 
body of literature is the product of well-known 
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individual writers. The revelation of the race 
which they afford comes through the char- 
acter and modes of thought of particular 
/men. Whatever may be the loss or gain 
involved, we must accept the fact that the 

.llrevelation of a race through literature is 
jitnainly a revelation through personality. 

Still another distinction worthy of note is 
that the revelation of race may be conscious 

Vor unconscious. It is unconscious always when 
it is impersonal and direct ; for a race never 
sets itself to deliberate and self-conscious 

^revelation of its own nature and life. Reve- 
lation is usually unconscious even when indi- 

^ rect and personal. Individual men seldom set 
themselves the task of portraying the race 
to which they belong. They live their lives 
and express their thought upon whatever sub- 
jects may claim their interest, and the char- 
acter of the race is unconsciously revealed 
through the man and his work. A more 
conscious and deliberate portrayal of the 
race is, however, not impossible or improb- 
able. In Chaucer's Prologue, in Shakspere's 
historical plays, in novels of Fielding, or Scott, 
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or Thackeray, or George Eliot, we have evi- 
dences of a definite purpose to portray types 
of English character and phases of English life. 
A writer is likely to reveal the race as it 
exists in his own time. This is altogether 
natural ; for he is likely to portray the life 
that is closest to him, with which he is most 
intimately connected, and which he best under- 
stands. Yet he is not exclusively confined to 
this. He may speak for the race in its past 
life, because much of the past has come down 
to his own time and because much of it has 
entered into him. He hears the blood of 
Anglo-Saxon warriors, or nobles, or peasants 
calling through his own veins and inspiring 
him with the same impulses, and sentiments, 
and ideals. He may even speak for the race 
in its future. Being so intimately a part of 
it, he may have instinctive forebodings of the 
race to be, as the animal has instinctive feeling 
of the organ as yet undeveloped, or as man 
feels the power of spiritual functions as yet 
unexercised. Perhaps the most comprehensive 
truth of all is, that he may reveal the race in 
those qualities which are essential and abso- 
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lute. The superficial revelation will express 
the qualities characteristic of a particular day 
or class. The deeper revelation reaches down 
to the inmost life and heart of the race, and 
reveals qualities that are independent of time 
and circumstance. 

The revelation of the race through the indi- 
vidual seems almost inevitable. The conscious 
revelation, a man may avoid; but the uncon- 
scious revelation is beyond his will or choice. 
(To a certain extent, he may get away from 
lis age by isolating himself so far as pos- 
rible from its influences. He can no more get 
iway from his race, however, than he can get 
Lway from himself. He may cut himself off 
^rom external racial influences, but this will 
accomplish little. Though he should live all 
his life on a desert island or among an utterly 
alien people, entirely unaware of the race to 
^which he belonged, he would still reveal the 
^hara()ter of that race in his life and in his 
work. Its blood would still run in his veins, 
iand his inherited qualities, and tendencies, and 
instincts would remain potent under all modi- 
'fications and acquirements. 
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The diflFerent degree in which writers are 
representative of their race determines a cor- 
responding difference in their power to reveal 
its characteristics. Writers who are intensely 
personal or exceptional may reveal the race 
only in those unconscious and inevitable ways 
which are common to all. Writers who are 
cosmopolitan will reveal their race only as 
part of a larger whole, though racial traits will 
doubtless be the strongest features in their 
world picture. Writers who are chiefly inter- 
ested in their own age will reveal the race as a 
necessary element in the life of the time. Still 
other writers reveal the race as it essentially is, 
in all ages and under all conditions. It is 
probably true that men of pure race are likely 
to reveal their own people better than men of 
mixed race. In the pure race, racial qualities 
and characteristics are at once more simple 
and more marked, and are also more strikingly 
illustrated in the individual. In the mixed 
race, qualities and characteristics are more 
complex and diffused, and individuals are 
likely to embody them in a less intense degree. 
r\ \ In the course of time, racial characteristics 
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are repeated again and again, in multitudinous 
forms, ever varying with the individual and 
with the age. Chaucer and Milton, for 
instance, are both great representative English- 
men. In both, many of the same English 
traits appear. But with how great a differ- 
ence. Chaucer is a genial humorist and sat- 
irist of life, a thorough m^n of the world, 
characterized by sturdy common sense as well 
as by great poetic genius. Milton is stern and 
ascetic, a moralist and an idealist, a reformer 
and a prophet, with little geniality or humor to 
lighten the sublimity of a genius far transcend- 
ing that of his great predecessor. The differ- 
ence is more than a personal one. It is also a 
difference between the English life of the 
fourteenth century, rich in the splendors of a 
^ying chivalry, inspired by the freshness of a 
dawning nationality, and that of a time domi- 
nated by the stern rigidity of the Puritan 
spirit. By these differences and such as these, 
racial traits are more emphatically displayed in 
their application and adaptation to the chang- 
ing conditions of human life and thought. 
To reveal a race requires many men and 
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many times. Small men as well as great, 
ignoble times as well as noble, have their part 
in the process. Shakspere is a revealer of the 
English nature, but so also are Langland and 
Gower, Suckling and Lovelace, Congreve and 
Wycherley. The Elizabethan age shows us the 
English character in its breadth of thought, 
intensity of feeling, and vigor of action. No 
less does the barren fifteenth century reveal 
that same nature on other sides and in less 
admirable qualities. All men and all ages 
together may give a revelation that is com- 
paratively full and satisfying, though they can- 
not reveal the race in all its various phases and 
characteristics, in all its successive experiences 
and stages of development. Such as the reve- 
lation may be, full but not complete, satisfying 
but not entirely adequate, it is not done until 
the race has rim its course and finished its life, 
until the last deed is done and the last word 
spoken. ^ 

If it be asked what it is that literature 
reveals to us concerning a race, some specifica- 
tion may be made, though a complete answer 
is not possible. It first of all reveals to us the 
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race in its external aspects and appearances. 
We see the physical characteristics of its men 
and women, and these are likely to be pre- 
sented in such a way as to be significant of 
what is deeper. That the people of a race 
are tall or short, strong or weak, fair or dark, 
quick or sluggish, fat or lean, ugly or beauti- 
ful, may seem to mean comparatively little. 
But even such facts as these may be given an 
importance not their own, and these are but 
the commonest and simplest facts presented 
to us in this relation. Other physical facts 
f J^^^y ^ vastly more suggestive of racial char- 
'C acter. Still on the external side, literature 
may present manners, customs, and ways of 
life. These are unquestionably interesting in 
themselves and also suggestive of matters much 
deeper. Literature will have much to say con- 
cerning the achievements and outward experi- 
ences of a race, its migrations and settlements, 
its conquests and defeats, its development of 
, institutions, its building of nationalities — all 
the wonderful record of activities which we 
call its outward history. 

Still more will the revelation deal with the 
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history of its intellectual and spiritual expe- 
riences ; for of these, literature is the most 
direct and adequate expression. We may 
know its intellectual modes and processes, and 
learn what it has thought upon all great sub- 
jects and how its thought has developed with 
the progress of time and under the influence 
of varying conditions. • Its inward struggles, 
and triumphs, and defeats, its attitude of soul 
toward things human and divine, its passions, 
its hopes, its fears, its aspirations, its doubts, 
its beliefs — all find expression in literature, 
and will be an open book to him who can read. 
The condition of its culture at various epochs 
will be a matter of prime importance. Its 
tendencies and lines of development, with all 
helping and hindering forces, will make up a 
part of the wonderful story. We may gain 
some conception, too, of its contributions to 
humanity, and of what its life has meant to 
the rest of the world. 

Not only the outward and inward history 
of the race, but also its character, it will be 
the province of literature to reveal. This is 
the supreme revelation of all, and it is this 
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that makes literature, as related to race, of sur- 
passing and abiding interest. We may learn 
to know the characteristic attributes and essen- 
tial qualities of the race, and may find in them 
the springs and causes of all that it has thought, 
and felt, and suffered. Its outward character- 
istics will find their real significance here, for 
the visible appearance and the outward deed 
are symbolical of character. Intellectual and 
spiritual experience, too, will find here their 
explanation and their truest meaning ; for char- 
acter is the secret and the interpretation of 
all thought and feeling, of all tendency and 
ivelopment. 

^ //AThis revelation, of outward appearance, of 
inward experience, of essential character, is 
accomplished in many ways. An author may 
reveal a race by representing its typical charac- 
ters. It makes little difference whether these 
characters are real or imaginary. In the one 
case, the author's imagination has enabled him 
to discover, to conceive, and to portray the 
qualities of a real historical personage. In the 
other, it has enabled him to create an ideal 
being in which those same qualities are repre- 
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sented with no less viyidness and truth. Shak* 
spore's Prince Hal is a fine portrayal of English 
^character, but so also is Falstaff. Tennyson's 
portrayal of King Arthur or Sir Lancelot is no 
less typical and impressive than that of Harold, 
or Queen Mary, or the Duke of Wellington. 
Again, the author may give a more direct 
representation of the ideas, the passions, the 
sentiments, the purposes of the race. How 
strongly the racial feeling speaks, for instance, 
in such diverse poems as The Cotter* b Saturday 
Night and The Charge of the Light Brigade. 
Still again, the author may incidentally and 
involuntarily disclose the racial character while 
speaking for himself or presenting the pictures 
of his own imagination. Spenser's Faerie 
Queene is full of the sentiments and ideals of 
the English race. Byron's Childe Harold 
speaks eloquently of its strong passion and its 
unquenchable ardor. These, doubtless, are not 
all of the ways in which the revelation is 
made; but they are probably the most fre- 
quent and most typical. 

The various kinds of literature modify to a 
considerable extent the method of the rev- 
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elation. Poetry is more likely to reveal the 
race on its spiritual side, and to utter its pas- 
sions and its dreams. Its ideals, its hopes, its 
beliefs, its yearnings, find here their best and 
fullest expression. Prose, on the other hand, 
more naturally reveals its intellectual processes 
and achievements, its more ordinary life and 
experience. The line between poetry and 
prose is, of course, not a hard and fast one. 
Such a prose work as Bunyan's PilgrirtfCs 
Progre9% has much of the intensity and spirit- 
ual significance of a great poem. On the other 
hand, most of the poetry of Dryden and Pope 
is representative of a class of works chiefly 
intellectual in their character. 

In epic poetry the race may be revealed in a 
large and striking way. Earlier epics, grow- 
ing up out of the life and thought of the 
people, filled with racial myth and tradition, 
are broadly significant of racial experiences or 
of racial character. Epics of a later and more 
artificial kind usually deal with large themes, 
and these themes are likely to be associated 
with racial History or legend, or to show the 
4 attitude of the race toward great world ideas. 
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In either case, our interest in the race is likely 
to be large. The oldest English epic, Beowvlf^ 
gives us glimpses into the obscure history 
of our Teutonic ancestors and reveals to us 
much concerning their customs, their modes 
of thought and feeling, their characters. The 
Arthurian legends as treated by modern writ- 
ers still retain much of the old Celtic legend 
and character, although they have been modi- 
fied, not only by the modern treatment, but 
also by the fact that the epos of the conquered 
Celt has become the heritage of the conquer- 
ing Saxon. In Milton's Paradise Lost^ a world 
theme is treated, but treated in such a way 
as to reveal at every turn its English origin. 
In a somewhat modified form, the romance has 
many of the characteristic methods and results 
of the epic. 

Lyric poetry and miscellaneous prose main- 
tain the closest relation between the race and 
the individual. There is no better index than 
the lyric of the emotions aroused by all the 
facts of racial experience, whether material or 
spiritual. Her^ the inner soul of the race 
comes to its fullest and finest expression. 
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The changes in lyric poetry from age to age 
reveal the progressive development of the race 
in the character and quality of its emotions 
and in the growing capacity for their musi- 
cal expression. What a difference between 
the love of an Anglo-Saxon bard and that of 
a modern poet, between that of the maker of 
a mediseval ballad and that of the writer of a 
modern sonnet. Yet, in spite of all differences, 
how much they have in common. The quality 
of the emotion is greatly changed ; and yet, in 
its modern form, it retains many of the old 
characteristics. The essay has much of the 
same power to reveal inner experience ; but the 
fact that it is more intellectual and less emo- 
tional makes it a revealer of the race in its 
thought and meditation rather than in its 
passion and sentiment. Here the ideas and 
speculations of the race are likely to find their 
most definite, though perhaps not their most 
powerful expression. Inasmuch as the essay is 
later than the lyric in its origin and develop- 
ment, it reveals the race only in an advanced 
stage of civilization and culture. 

The drama and the novel have much in com- 
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mon. It is the chief purpose of both to reveal 
human life and character. In doing so, they 
will almost inevitably create many types of 
racial character and portray many phases of 
racial life. In this direct portrayal, the qual- 
ities of the race are likely to stand forth defi- 
nitely and vividly. Even where the life and 
character portrayed are not purposely and 
directly typical of the race, there is still a more 
or less definite revelation of racial qualities. 
The very way in which an author portrays a 
general or an alien life reveals his peculiar way 
of looking at the problems of humanity ; and 
just so far as he is himself representative of 
his race, we have revealed to us the peculiar 
attitude of the race toward these same prob- 
lems. 

The revelation of race can perhaps never 
be as clear and definite as the revelation of per- 
sonality ; but it is probably quite as full and 
satisfactory in most cases as the revelation of 
an age. The individual writer speaks first for 
himself, but probably secondly for his race 
rather than for his age. The relation between 
the man and the race is likely to be very close 
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and intimate. If the historical novelist or poet 
can ever really portray the past, it will be the 
past of his own race rather than of another. It 
is probable that he can portray his own race in 
past time better than he can portray any other 
race in past or present. He can of course por- 
tray his own race in present time best of all ; 
and where the effort of the individual writer is 
directed toward the portrayal of his own race 
and his own age at the same time, we get the 
fullest and most adequate revelation as well as 
the best artistic results. 

The study of literature for the purpose of 
understanding the race that produced it is a 
task which may be profitably pursued on the 
small scale or the large. It will yield useful 
and valid results, even though it be confined to 
the study of a single work, a single author, or 
a single period. It will not be fruitless even 
if it be pursued without special method, or 
considered incidentally to the study of literary 
products for other purposes. The largest and 
richest results, however, are of course to be 
derived from a study which aims to be thor- 
ough and systematic. Such a study, no doubt, 
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involves a tremendous task. It proposes to 
itself no less than the careful consideration of 
the whole body of literature which the race has 
handed down to posterity. The study of the 
literature of an age is large, because of the 
breadth of the territorv to be covered. The 
study of the literature of a race is large because 
of the vast length of time over which it may 
extend. The number of individual works to be 
considered in either case is almost inconceiv- • 
able ; and in a complete survey nothing which 
time has preserved may be omitted as trivial or 
unimportant. The smallest men, the least val- 
uable literary works, the most barren periods, 
may each have their contribution to make to a 
full knowledge of the subject. Immense as 
such an undertaking is, there have not been 
wanting those willing to attempt it. Perhaps 
the noblest effort of the kind ever made is 
Taine's Si%tory of English Literature. While 
its scope is not precisely that here suggested, it 
does practically involve a task as large and 
comprehensive. 
^ The literature of a race, be it understood, 
may be broader or narrower than that of a 
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nation. A given national literature might 
include the literary products of more than one 
race. British literature, in the national sense, 
might be . held to include the literature of the 
Celtic peoples within the limits of Great 
Britain. Here there is to a certain extent 
a difference of language as well as of race, 
though the modern Scotchman, or Irishman, 
or Welshman might write typically Celtic liter- 
ature in the English tongue. Burns and Scott 
are of course really northern Englishmen ; but 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan or Thomas Moore 
might fairly be regarded as typical Celts. 
On the other hand, a particular race might 
produce several nationalities. The study of 
the literature of the English race would not be 
complete without an examination of the litera- 
ture of the United States, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and British India. 

In deciding upon an order of study, we 
shall probably find chronology our best guide. 
The order might profitably be either the 
chronological or the reverse chronological. 
It might be said in favor of the latter that it 
would enable us to begin with those aspects of 
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racial life and character most familiar to us, 
and trace them back step by step to their 
origins. On the whole, however, it would 
probably be most significant to follow the 
order of racial development, beginning with 
the primitive race and following it step by 
step in its onward progress. The strict 
chronological order would also probably be the 
simplest and most direct. 

We have already seen what difficulties the 
chronological order presents in studying the 
literature of a particular age. The same 
difficulties would, of course, appear here, and 
we should need to resort to the same modifica- 
tions and adaptations. In the earlier stages of 
a racial literature, some of these difficulties 
would be particularly great, as literary chro- 
nology is often so hard to determine. All that 
could be accomplished would be to approxi- 
mate as closely as possible to the chronological 
order. Some of the necessary modifications 
will appear incidentally as we proceed. 

The distinction between literature personal 
and impersonal must here be taken into 
account. In the earlier stages of literary 
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history, as we have seen, are found certain 
works that seem to be a spontaneous growth, 
put into-' their present literary form under 
circumstances which we cannot now determine. 
They are likely to be especially important to 
our knowledge of the race, just because they 
are so directly sprung from the people as a 
whole. They are to be examined in chrono- 
logical order as individual works or as groups 
of works related to each other by virtue of 
their character or theix -subject-matter. Again, 
we find literary works which are evidently 
of a more personal origin, but whose author- 
ship cannot, now be determined. These also 
must be studied as individual works, as nearly 
as possible in the order of their creation. If 
relations appear between them and other works 
of the same class, the related works may be 
profitably studied in connection with each 
other. The great number of literary works 
are of course distinctly personal, and it is to 
these that our chief attention must of necessity 
be given. 

Here as elsewhere the individual literary 
work must be the basis of our study. It needs 
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to be examined with care for all light which it 
may throw on our understanding of the race. 
If it professes to portray racial types, we 
must note the characteristics described, and 
judge to what extent they truly represent the 
race. If it presents racial ideas or passions, 
we must endeavor to appreciate the nature of 
what is presented and correlate it with our 
previous knowledge. If the portrayal or pres- 
entation be more general, we must try to 
discover how far the work contains anything 
typical of the race, and what light it throws 
upon racial character or experience. No detail 
^ j is too small to be of possible significance. 
The minutiae of style or metre, the character 
of the diction, the use of figures of speech, 
may all help to show us something of racial 
characteristics. The total effect of a work 
will, of course, teach us still more. The atti- 
tude toward life and its problems, the view 
of Nature or of God, the sense of moral order 
or of blind fatality, these and a thousand other 
possible impressions may be representative of 
the race, and help to show us its inward 
nature or its outward experience. In such a 
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poem as Beowvlf^ for instance, we receive an 
impression of high devotion and indomitable 
courage, of faith in a higher power, whether 
conceived as pagan Weird or as Christian 
Providence. Can we not read the same les- 
sons in Paradise Lost and in many another 
English poem? Can we doubt that these 
things are typical of the English charac- 
ter? 

It is desirable so far as possible to consider 
together all the works of a given author. 
We shall thus receive a unity of impression 
from a group of works naturally associated 
through their relation to a single personality. 
Moreover, we shall also receive a definite 
impression of the personality itself. This is 
of prime importance ; for the man represents 
the race as no works can possibly do, and 
through the representative man we shall be 
helped to understand what the race is. It 
is true, as we have said, that different authors 
represent the race in various degrees ; but in 
each we may find something to advance our 
knowledge, if we only have the discernment to 
find it. Different men will of course give ud 
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different impressions, and some of these wUl 
be conflicting. It is the task of literary judg- 
ment to reconcile these conflicting impressions, 
to correct one impression by another, and to 
derive the truth from all. 

In order that our work may be kept well 
in hand, it is almost necessary that we should 
observe and follow the various periods into 
which the history of a race is likely to fall. 
The works and authors of a given time should 
be studied together, in order that we may have 
a comprehensive view of the race of that par- 
ticular time, before passing on to the period 
immediately following. Here we have practi- 
cally the problem presented in the study of a 
given age, at least so far as concerns a particu- 
lar race ; and we need not, therefore, repeat 
the suggestions already made as applicable to 
such a case. It may, however, be suggested 
that, as in the case of the individual work or 
the individual author, study that seeks to be 
comprehensive must be complete. Small authors 
and obscure works should receive attention, as 
well as those of greater importance ; for the 
humble literary work or worker may happen to 
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be a truer representative of the race than the 
great masterpiece or the great artist. All of 
the literature of an age, then, should be studied^ 
and studied in detail, before passing on to the 
next. Details, however, must always be sub- 
ordinate in interest and value to the larger and 
more comprehensive view. Just as the chief 
significance of a given work or a given author 
appears from a consideration of the work or 
the author as a whole, so we shall derive our 
best results from considering the literature of 
an age in its total effect. From such a view, 
we shall gain a broad and striking impression 
of what that age has to contribute to our knowl- 
edge of the race. 

Certain other methods of classifying the 
subject-matter of our study may be helpful 
toward the attainment of the desired end. So 
far as it does not unduly interfere with other 
modes of procedure, we should consider to- 
gether all literature dealing with the same 
general themes or written under the same 
general inspiration. The literature of war, 
of adventure, of social life, or of political move- 
ments, studied by itself will produce a certain 
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resultant unity of impression with reference to 
particular phases of the racial life or character. 
It is such unity that we must seek by whatever 
means, for we shall thus make our impressions 
clear and lasting. Especially is it desirable 
that we should associate together all literature 
dealing with any particular racial characteristic 
or experience. Here, again, unity of impres- 
sion is the end in view. Even where such 
literary works cannot conveniently be studied 
together, it is desirable that the results of our 
study should so far as possible be classified 
with reference to great racial characteristics 
and experiences. Only in some such way shall 
we save ourselves from confusion and obscur- 
ity. In general, we may say that all literature 
of like character should be studied together, 
whether that likeness arise from subject-matter, 
racial traits, emotional or intellectual quality, 
literary form, or any other important principle 
of relation. 

A particular application of this general prin- 
ciple appears in considering the various liter- 
ary types. Each kind of literature has its own 
peculiar methods and results with reference 
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to the revelation of race, as well as in other 
respects. There is, of course, no hard and fast 
line between them ; but different literary meth- 
ods have different capabilities and require dif- 
ferent modes of investigation. We are likely, 
therefore, to serve the ends of clearness and 
unity by considering each class separately. In 
the epic and the romance, we must study a 
series of events and situations to discover 
great racial movements or to trace great racial 
ideas embodied in myth, legend, allegory, or 
tale. In drama and novel, we must contem- 
plate pictures of life and character, and must 
seek in them the evidence of racial qualities 
and attributes. In lyric and essay, we must 
analyze feeling and thought to understand 
their suggestion as to the spiritual and intel- 
lectual experience of the race. It might be 
still further suggested that these general 
classes fall into many subdivisions and that 
the same principle of unified study applies also 
to these. For instance, pastoral poetry and 
satire are vastly different from each other in 
spirit and method, and are likely to be no less 
different in their revelation of the race. Or 
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again, the familiar division of drama into 
tragedy and comedy gives us a reflection of the 
race, now on its lighter and gayer side, now 
on that which is more serious and profound. 
These distinctions are, of course, only general ; 
but they will be sufficient to suggest others 
of more detail and to emphasize the desirar 
bility of studying together works of the same 
^/ iind. 
' "' It has been noted that great racial character- 
istics repeat themselves again and again, in 
different times and different men, under con- 
tinually modified forms. In our study of liter- 
ature, therefore^ we shall find our attention 
repeatedly drawn to these recurring traits. 
We should recognize and observe them under 
all their modifications, and should find in this 
observation the chief interest of our study. It 
is these recurring characteristics that are most 
fundamental and important. We are through 
them enabled to compare the race with itself in 
the various periods of its life and to trace its 
development from age to age under the influ- 
ence of its manifold experiences. 

The literature of a race should be read in^ 
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fthe light of its history and of its achievements 
in the realms of philosophy, science, and art. 
The greater our knowledge of what the race 
has done in action, in thought, in discovery, in 
imaginative creation, the better shall we be 
able to appreciate what literature has to reveal. 
It is sometimes assumed that we are to study 
the race in order to understand its literature ; 
and what has just been said implies that there 
is much truth in such a view. Let it be 
understood, however, that the other point of 
view is also an entirely legitimate one. We 
need to understand the race in order to under- 
stand its literature ; but we also need to 
understand the literature in order to under- 
stand the race. We must make a beginning 
somewhere, and the literary point of departure 
is as legitimate and as significant as any other. 
The historical student may properly begin with 
the race, using literature as ancillary to his 
main purpose. The literary student may quite 
as properly begin with the literature, using as 
helps to his end all knowledge of the race that 
he may be able to glean from other sources. 
As here outlined, such a literary study will 
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consist in the examination of a racial literature, 
in all its works, authors, and periods, in chron- 
ological order, for the purpose of discovering 
the capacity of literature to reveal the life and 
character of the race that produced it. 
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/CHAPTER VII 

LiTBRATUBB AND NATIONALITY 

In the course of our previous discussion, it 
has appeared that literature is largely pro- 
duced and determined by a union of forces pro- 
^^^eeding from the individual, the age, and theA^ 
]^ace. No other force, except that of human ' 
life in general, is so pbtent as any of these,- 
because no other is so deep and so far-reaching 
in its literary influence. After these primal 
forces, however, the great fact of nationality 
abundantly deserves our attention. No one 
can fail to recognize that nationality has 
played a large and important part in literary 
history, both in inspiring literary activity and 
in determining the character and quality of the 
literary product. The deeds and achievements 
of the nation, its impulses and ideals, the great 
movements and struggles that have marked its 
history, have been the powerful motive and 
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have furnished the fruitful theme of some of 
the world's noblest literature. 

When we speak of English, French, or Ger- 
man literature, the chief distinction involved 
is, of course, one of race. Yet we imply also a 
distinction of nationality ; and as a matter of 
fact, the national significance of the terms is 
perhaps the one nearest to the surface, though 
not the most important. Race and nation are 
very closely allied, but there is no need that 
we should confuse the two. The nation is the 
, creation of the race. It is, generally speaking, 
the race organized, though of course a nation 
may be composed of two or more races, just as 
a race may produce more than one nationality. 
A race is more likely to produce great litera- 
ture under national conditions, especially when 
the nation is composed of one pure race, or 
when two or more races have become so 
thoroughly amalgamated as to form one 
homogeneous people. This is natural, because 
national organization draws a people closer 
together, makes them more clearly conscious of 
their own common life, and gives greater unity 
and efficiency to their effort. 
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The relative importance of nationality as a 
literary force will best appear from a considera- 
tion of the chief elements of difference between 
;irarious literatures. If we compare Greek liter- 
ature with English, we find a difference of both 
race and nationality, and also a difference in 
JLanguage, time, and geographical location. In 
the French and English literatures, the time 
element is the same, the other elements being 
different. In the German and English litera- 
tures, there is correspondence in time, and also 
similarity of race ; the chief differences lie in 
nationality, language, and location, with some 
developed differences of race. The result is, 
that English literature is nearer in spirit to 
French than it is to Greek, nearer to German 
than to French. The similarity is still closer 
between English literature and American, 
because the elements of difference are still 
further reduced. Aside from difference of 
location, practically the only great difference is 
that of nationality. Yet how much this differ- 
ence has meant I American literature may be 
more like English than it is like any other ; 
but to the discriminating mind, there is an 
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unmistakable difference between the two. The 
claim that American literature is a mere copy 
and reflection of English is a claim that will not 
bear the test of facts. He who fails to discover 
the distinctively American flavor in our literary 
work simply does not understand American 
literature or American life. It is no foolish 
national pride which makes such an assertion, 
but merely a frank recognition of the facts as 
they are. Doubtless much of this difference is 
due to the mere fact of geographical location ; 
but it is due in still larger measure to the pecul- 
iar conditions of our national life. 
^ 1 ^ Each separate nationality has a more or less 
distinct and well-defined character of its own. 
This is produced in part by the character of the 
race or races which make up the nation, but in 
part also by the national institutions, by the 
experiences of the nation's history, and by the 
circumstances of its life. It is not a fixed 
character, but undergoes constant change and 
development under the conditions of a progres- 
sive growth. This character of a nation oper- 
ates to determine the character of the national 
literature. Allowing for the due influence of 
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other forces, — of personality, of the age, of the 
•ace, of the life and thought of foreign peo- 
)les, — it still remains true that what a nation 
(is, in general and essential traits of character, 
:he national literature will be. It is diflBcult 
to estimate the precise effect of nationality, 
because it is so mingled with other and might- 
ier forces ; but we can discover enough to be 
certain that the peculiar character of a nation, 
supplementing other forces, can so modify their 
influence as to make the literature decidedly 
different from what it would have been under 
other national conditions. If, for instance, 
the English race had developed a nationality 
similar to that of any continental nation, it can 
hardly be doubted that the English literature . 
of the present day would have been something 
far different from what it is. It might be 
argued that but one sort of nationality was 
possible. This may be true, so far as race was 
the determining influence ; but the race could 
not have prevented other historical conditions, 
and these might have been strong enough to 
modify radically the national type. Where the 
English race has been transplanted to other 
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landB, it has created nationalities or semi- 
nationalities of various kinds, and has wrought 
modifications in literature corresponding in large 
measure with differences of national character. 

Great literary expression, we may well be- 
lieve, is a mark of national greatness. At a 
certain stage of its life and at a certain point in 
the development of its character, a nation 
comes to literary utterance. Is not that an 
indication that it has passed through the 
period of childhood and attained to compara- 
tive maturity? Is it not an indication that 
previously the national life was more or less 
indeterminate and chaotic, the national institu- 
tions not yet evolved into definite form? It 
may well be seriously questioned whether a 
nation can ever attain to great literary utter- 
ance, in a strictly national sense, before its life 
is fully organized and its national character 
well developed. Great English literature be- 
gins with Chaucer, and Chaucer appears at a 
time when English institutions had become 
comparatively settled after the confusion of the 
Anglo-Norman period. It is, of course, largely 
a question of racial amalgamation, but also 
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in part a question of national development. 
After Chaucer, follows a long barren literary 
neriod, mainly coinciding with a period of 
pational disorganization ; and it is not until a 
settled English nationality appears under the 
reign of the Tudor monarchs that the produc- 
* tion of great literature revives. In our own 
country there is no great literature until after 
tjie creation of the new nation. It may be 
urged that we have not attained a great 
national literature even yet ; but this does not 
particularly concern us here, inasmuch as we 
are not attempting to show that great litera- 
ture always follows the definite organization of 
///national forces. Such a proposition might pos- 
/ "sibly be maintained ; and in the case of the 
United States, it might be readily shown that 
other influences, such as the necessity of con- 
quering a new world, the rapid growth of our 
territory, the struggle for material progress, 
Ihe diversity of races as yet unassimilated, 
have hindered what would otherwise have been 
a natural result. We will not stop here to say 
what might easily be said of the extent to 
which a real national literature has actually 
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been developed. It would be an interesting 
speculation as to the possible effect upon its 
literature if Canada should now spring full- 
armed into national life. That the natural 
impulse to literary creation would be large and 
powerful is almost certain. The hindrances 
to the production of literature might be greater 
still. 

The influence of a nation upon literature 
depends very much upon what might be called 
national self -consciousness. Unlike a race, the 
nation must probably come to a realization of 
itself and its powers before it can begin to give 
expression to its thoughts, its emotions, its 
experiences, or its ideals. This consciousness 
of itself is not a necessary matter of course in 
a nation's life. In the earlier periods of its 
history, the nation is scarcely aware that it is 
a nation ; and even after this fact is fully 
recognized, it may be some time before there 
is aroused in the people that e%'prit de corps and 
pride of nationality which we call patriotism. 
For many reasons, not the least of which is the 
slow growth of the national organization itself, 
the development of self-consciousness in the 
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older nations has usually been slow and grad- 
ual. In the nations created in more modern 
times, this development has been comparatively 
rapid. The growth of the English national 
self -consciousness was very slow. That of our 
own country was practically coincident with 
the sudden creation of our new nation. 

When the sense of nationality is weak, 
national literature must decline. When it is 
strong, national literature is likely to be cor- 
respondingly vigorous. The national spirit 
in literature will therefore fluctuate in har- 
mony with the ebb and flow of what, for lack 
of a more comprehensive name, we may call pa- 
triotism. Once begun, a national literature is 
likely to be continuous ; but there may arise 
conditions which will interrupt that continuity. 
' j One of these conditions is the decay of national 
spirit and the failure of a proper national pride 
and sense of greatness. The soul of a people 
jLS indeed dead, or in temporary trance, when 
men no longer say, " This is my own, my native 
.land." The masses of men have been right in 
their feeling that patriotism is a virtue. It 
Dafay degenerate into narrowness and national 

6 
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selfishness ; but in its truest form, it is not 
inconsistent with a large philanthropy. The 
patriot is at least capable of enthusiasm and 
devotion for something vastly broader than 
his own personal interests ; and it is the man 
who can first love his country who is truly 
capable of loving mankind. 

Differences of nationality are largely a mat- 
ter of national institutions and ideals, as well 
as of mere national organization. It is in con- 
sidering the larger distinctions of this kind that 
we can best appreciate the peculiarities of 
national character and the effect of that char- 
acter on literature. Some nations, for instance, 
are monarchical ; and these vary, in all degrees, 
from the one extreme of absolute monarchy to 
the other extreme of monarchy limited by 
parliamentary government and universal suf- 
frage. Other nations are based, wholly or in 
part, on aristocratic institutions. Then we 
have the republics, some pure, some represen- 
tative, some developed out of monarchy and 
preserving monarchical traditions. Each type 
of nationality produces a peculiar variety of 
literature. What aristocratic nationality can 
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produce, we see in the literature of ancient 
Greece. Monarchy furnishes no better exam- 
ple of its literary product than the literature 
of France in the seventeenth century. Repub- 
licanism has perhaps found its best literary 
expression in the United States. It might 
appear from these examples that monarchy 
and aristocracy were more favorable to literary 
creation than republicanism ; but it is to be 
recognized that republicanism has not yet had 
its full opportunity and has probably not yet 
said its greatest word. 

^ Nationality, even more than race, finds its 
best expression through personality. There 
may of course be impersonal works bearing the 
national character and representing the national 
spirit ; but for the most part, national organi- 
zation and national self-consciousness have 
arrived at full development only in times when 
literature has advanced to the personal stage. 
A nation, then, is likely to find expression in 
proportion as it produces men of literary genius 
moved by the national impulse and capable of 
appreciating the national spirit. Most great 
lations have found this expression in due meas- 

/ 
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ure, and none more so than those of the Eng- 
lish race. Shakspere, greatest of all English 
writers, was no less an English patriot. To his 
noble series of English historical dramas, we 
might add in evidence many particular pas- 
sages. Witness, for instance, the splendid 
speech of the dying Gaunt, beginning : — 

*^ This royal throne of kings, this scepter'd isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise." 

Tennyson's patriotism, also, finds many a noble 
utterance. Perhaps none nobler than : — 

" You ask me, why, tho' ill at ease." 

Sometimes it partakes of narrowness and preju- 
dice, as in : — 

" The red fool-fury of the Seine." 

« The blind hysterics of the Celt." 

To these random illustrations, we might add 
many more from our American literature. 
Lowell's Biglow Papers and Commemoration 
Ode are classic examples. The poetry of Whit- 
tier, perhaps more than that of any other Amer- 
ican, is permeated with national feeling and a 
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sense of the moral importance of national 
^ experiences. 

Writers, of course, vary greatly as to the 
degree in which they feel national influences. 
Some men are too intensely personal to be 
patriotic. Others are so much absorbed in 
speculative or ideal interests that they do not 
feel to any great extent the national life around 
them. Others are cosmopolitan in sympathy 
and temperament, and so likely to look beyond 
national bounds for the objects of their inter- 
est. Probably each one of these attitudes 
implies some limitation of literary power — 
either in the direction of narrowness or in the 
direction of diffuseness. Other things being 
equal, he is likely to have most influence with 
men whose heart thrills with theirs in love for 
a common country. He who feels and appreci- 
ates the national spirit has certainly a source of 
power which is closed to him who is either too 
\ narrow or too broad for patriotism. The influ- 
ence of race is involuntary. It is in a man's 
blood, and he cannot escape it if he would. 
Perhaps it is also true that he cannot entirely 
escape the influence of nationality; but that 
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influence is at least external, and he can bar 
the doors against it. He must be a child of his 
race ; with regard to his nation, he may choose 
to be anything from patriot to traitor. In one 
respect, however, national influeijces are more 
marked than those of race. Nationality is more 
visible and tangible, more upon the surface of 
life. It may therefore be more easily estimated 
and understood, and its influence more readily 
and generally appreciated. 

In some periods, the sense of national life 
is strong ; in others, weak. Each period, of 
course, will have its characteristic literature. 
When the national spirit is at a low ebb, the 
national significance of literature will be slight 
or chiefly negative. When the national spirit 
is strong and full, literature is likely to 
manifest that spirit in a high degree. The 
Elizabethan period was a time when English 
patriotism was intense and aggressive. Doubt- 
less that does not wholly account for the fact 
that this is the greatest literary period in 
English history ; but it bears some relation 
to that fact, and it certainly accounts for the 
manifold literary expressions of love for Eng- 
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land and pride in her greatness. Shakspere 
is typical in this respect of the whole body of 
Elizabethan dramatists. The same spirit ap- 
pears in The Faerie Queene and in both the 
poetry and prose of Milton. One of its most 
definite manifestations is found in the works 
of the so-called historical poets. Not great 
men in themselves, they do manifest greatly 
the prevailing interest in English history and 
English achievement. 

Matthew Arnold has characterized our 
American life as lacking in distinction. So 
far as the criticism is applicable at all, it 
Would help to account for our comparative 
lack of great literary achievement. Whether 
it is applicable or not, it points to a principle 
which we shall do well to recognize. It is 
distinction of national life that makes a nation 
great among its fellows. Strongly marked and 
peculiar individuality in the man makes him 
noteworthy for his character or achievements. 
Distinction, individuality, character, also makes 
a nation great, and leads it to do great things 
in the realm of action or of thought. It is 
likely to produce great literature, which will 
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give adequate expression to the national char- 
acter, and which will be worthy of the atten- 
tion of the contemporary world and of posterity. 

It might appear at first sight that literature 
could accomplish comparatively little as a 
revealer of nationality. It is evident enough 
that the life and character of a people do- 
appear in its literature ; but we are here in 
some danger of confusing the race with the 
nation. The real question is whether litera- 
ture can really tell us much about the nation 
as such. Without making any undue claims, 
it may yet be asserted that literature has a 
mission in this direction, and that it can, in a 
very real and true sense, reveal national life 
and character. It is natural to suppose that 
the power which helped to produce must in 
some measure reveal itself in the production ; 
and it may be shown with reasonable certainty 
that actual literature does reveal many things 
concerning nationality. 

Nationality is first of all a matter of organi- 
zation, of institutions, of forms of government. 
Literature will have much to say to us on 
these questions. We shall find them definitely 
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referred to or, perhaps, fully discussed by 
great writers. Even in the absence of such 
definite treatment, it would still be found that 
the general tone and spirit of literature would 
imply and presuppose them. If, without pre- 
vious knowledge of the nations themselves, we , 
could contrast fully the literature of monarchy 
with that of republicanism, we should undoubt- 
edly perceive vast differences in the literature 
itself, and be able to read through the litera- 
ture the character of the government and the 
institutions. In the case of a particular nation, 
we should be able to read still more definitely 
in its literature the national features. Even 
where the essential facts about a nation were 
already known, literature would be able to set 
forth and illuminate those facts so as to give 
them new meaning and power. Shakspere's 
historical dramas* unfold to us many facts con- 
cerning English monarchy and enable us to 
read those facts in the light of a great intelli- 
gence. Lowell's Biglow Papers tell us much 
of American democracy .and teach us many les- 
sons concerning the true significance of Ameri- 
can institutions. The dramas of Moliere and 
o 
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Racine speak plainly of French monarchy and 
tell us much of its outward features and its 
inward character. Everywhere in literature 
we shall find such facts and lessons, for these 
are but typical examples of what might be 
illustrated upon a much larger scale. Even in 
more of detail than has been here indicated, it 
might be illustrated that literature would dis- 
close to us most of the important facts concern- 
ing national organization and teach us many 
and far-reaching truths concerning the signifi- 
i/cance of national life. 

Still again, nationality is a matter of move- 
ments. A nation has its life experiences, as 
well as a race, and it is the function of litera- 
ture to set before us these experiences and 
show us their significance. What a tremen- 
dous national experience, for instance, was the 
French Revolution, and how literature has 
striven to portray it in living colors and make 
plain its lighter and deeper meanings. That it 
was more than a national experience is not to 
the point ; for whatever else it was, it was at 
least that. English literature is full of perti- 
nent illustrations. The vicissitudes of the Eng- 
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lish kingship in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries have found a masteriy celebration at 
the hands of Shakspere. Such great single 
events as the battle of Agincourt, the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, the London fire and 
plague of 1666, the battles of Waterloo and 
Balaklava, are set forth in song and story. 
The iron rule of Cromwell and the subsequent 
restoration of Charles II are made real to us by 
literary description ; and what they meant to 
English history, literature also helps us to 
judge. These are but random examples, and 
their number might be greatly multiplied. In 
our American history, no illustration is more 
striking than that of the way in which litera- 
ture reflects the great antislavery conflict and 
the consequent struggle between North and 
South. In the light of such examples, it 
becomes very clear that the province of litera- 
ture as a revealer of national experience is 
extensive and important. 

Nationality may be characterized as a con- 
dition under which life works rather than as 
strictly a part of life itself. In this respect, 
it is radically different from race, which is 
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inherent in life rather than something imposed 
upon it from without. From this point of 
view, also, literature has a function to perform 
in relation to nationality. We have not fully 
understood a given national organization until 
we have understood its influence and effect 
upon human life. Not only do nations differ 
in the character of their institutions, but also in 
the kind of men and women and social organi- 
zations which are produced by their operation. 
Between two peoples of the same race placed 
under different national conditions, there will 
in the course of time appear great divergence. 
It is in large measure the difference of nation- 
ality that has produced and determined the dif- 
ferences between Englishmen and Americans. 
Who can doubt that these differences would 
have been much more marked if there had been 
greater difference between the institutions of 
the two nations ? If we compare monarchical 
countries with republican, many differences 
will appear which bear a clear relation to the 
different forms of government under which the 
different peoples live. Monarchy will tend to 
produce obedience, discipline, and fixity of y 
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social life. Republicanism will tend to produce 
Independence, mobility of social life, and 
perhaps an inclination to license and excess. 
fThese diflFerences, and such as these, will make 
their mark upon literature, and literature will 
in turn become a means of perceiving and 
understanding them. If we compare the Eng- 
lish literature of the sixteenth century with 
that of the nineteenth, we shall find the same 
racial traits ; but we shall be able to perceive 
also how the race has been modified by its 
national institutions and experiences. Simi- 
larly, the history of our own literature since 
the Revolution will reveal to us what manner 
of people has been evolved under our national 
conditions. Such a function of literature is 
vastly important, and justifies its claim to be a 
revealer of national influences and effects as 
well as of national institutions and movements. 
It may be asked in somewhat greater detail 
what literature can reveal to us about nation- 
ality. In the first place, it may present to us 
the outward forms which make up the national 
organization. Institutions and forms of gov- 
ernment have been already mentioned. These 
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have their visible manifestations. Kings, 
nobles, presidents, parliaments, state churches, 
standing armies, courts of law, central and 
provincial governments, are but a few out of 
many. These are, perhaps, the least important 
facts about a nation, but they have their inter- 
est and value. Such as they are, we shall find 
them playing their part in the national litera- 
ture, which in turn will throw light upon them. 
The facts of national histoiy and the vicissi- 
tudes of national experience will also stand 
forth in the light of genius, more vivid and 
impressive than in the pages of the historian. 

Literature also reveals an inward life of the 
nation as well as the outward life. Institu- 
tions have a soul as well as a body. History 
is more than facts : it is permeated by ideas ; 
and the idea is always greater than the facts 
which embody or represent it. The meaning 
of institutions, the significance of historical 
movements, literature will help us to under- 
stand, because in literature they have found 
expression. Taking aU of these elements of 
inward life together, we approach what we 
have called the character of a nation, that 
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which makes Rome Rome, Venice Venice, and 
England England. In proportion as literature 
discloses to us the deeper significance of his- 
tory and institutions, it reveals to us this 
national character. That it can do so in large 
measure, we need not doubt. How else, in- 
deed, can we more clearly understand what 
a nation really is than through the literary 
creations which it has helped to produce ? 

It is worthy of note that some nations sus- 
tain a greater or less official relation to litera- 
ture. In such cases, the reflection of certain 

national features is likely to be more definite 

f 

and apparent if not more deeply significant. 
The French Academy has given to French 
literature a peculiar national stamp. The 
official patronage of such a monarch as Louis 
XIV or the Duke of Weimar produces some- 
thing of the same effect. In England, there 
has been a desultory sort of royal patronage, 
as under Elizabeth, or James I, or Charles II, 
and at other times a kind of ministerial pat- 
ronage, as in the eighteenth century. , Literary 
pensions have played their part, and the poet 
Jaureateship has been a means of displaying 
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the literary taste or lack of taste of succeed- 
ing governments. Such official patronage or 
supervision has been sometimes beneficial, and 
perhaps quite as often detrimental. It has 
probably not helped the expression of national 
life in any but a purely superficial sense. The 
expression of nationality in a deeper sense is 
comparatively independent of such adventi- 
tious aids. In our own country, such aids 
have been entirely lacking ; but our literature 
has probably been, as truly as any other, a 
revelation of our national life and character. 

A nation, as we have seen, is likely to attain 
to literary expression in times when litera- 
ture has passed beyond the impersonal stage. 
Nationality, therefore, will be chiefly revealed 
through the personal medium. Exception 
might be found in the earlier forms of the 
English drama, which belong to a period when 
English nationality is well defined. These 
do not, however, have much to tell us about 
national institutions, although we might learn 
something about the circumstances of English 
municipal life from the conditions under 
which the gteat cycles of mystery plays were 
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produced and acted. In spite of such minor 
exceptions, it still remains true that literature 
of a more personal form gives us our chief 
insight into national character. 

It is altogether natural that individual 
writers, however engrossed by personal inter- 
ests or moved by racial influences, should play 
a large part in expressing and revealing the 
national life and spirit. They are bound up 
in the same great organization with their 
fellow-countrymen, and so naturally speak for 
them and for the nation in speaking for them- 
selves. Perhaps in most cases, this revelation 
of nationality is in large measure conscious 
and deliberate. A writer is perfectly aware 
that he is dealing with some great national 
event or experience, treating some phase of 
national life and character, or unfolding the 
significance of- some national movement or 
idea. Drayton's Battle of Agincourt or Poly- 
olbion^ Dryden's Absalom and Achitophel^ many 
of Burke's speeches and Macaulay's essays, 
are perfectly definite examples. Very often, 
on the other hand, the revelation is more 
unconscious and involuntary. Without par- 
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ticular intention to do so, a writer may speak 
for his country simply because he is thoroughly 
permeated with its history and its ideas, or 
because he is thoroughly in sympathy with 
its spirit. This is in no small measure true 
of men like Milton, and Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson. 

Some writers reveal merely the superficial 
aspects of nationality. They see outward 
forms, or striking events, or popular ideas, and 
present them vividly and impressively. Strik- 
ing examples are found in many popular 
patriotic songs — God save the Queen^ The 
Star-Spangled Banner^ The Marseillaise. Not 
infrequently, also, in works of a more strictly 
literary character, as in Dryden's Astroea Re- 
dux^ Addison's Campaign^ or Campbell's Ye 
Mariners of England. Other writers have 
insight into the deeper meaning of institu- 
tions and movements ; they understand national 
character. Shakspere's historical plays have 
been already mentioned as among the great 
significant works of English national litera- 
ture. Oulliver^s Travels hides keenness and 
depth of thought beneath its bitter satire and 
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fanciful narrative. Some of Burke's great 
speeches are masterpieces of philosophical rea- 
soning on national subjects. Lowell's Com- 
memoration Ode embodies in its brilliant poetic 
rhetoric a true insight into national character. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe has treated a great 
national problem with the earnestness of a 
prophet. There are of course all degrees of 
depth or of superj&ciality, from the literature 
which merely serves to arouse the popular 
enthusiasm by glorification of national symbols 
or achievements to that which reaches the 
levels of great national poetry or great political 
philosophy. These different degrees of signifi- 
cance are often exemplified in the different 
works of the same writer. To mention a 
single illustration, Tennyson's Charge of the 
lAght Brigade is a noble and enduring national 
poem, but Tennyson strikes a far deeper note 
in his Ode on the Death of the Duke of Welling' 
ton or in his characterization of England as — 

*' A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent." 
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A writer is most likely to portray and 
reveal the character of his nation in his own 
day, because this is likely to be to him most 
impressive and familiar. It is, of course, pos- 
sible for him to attain some degree of success 
in historical portrayal, though, as we have seen, 
the difficulties here are great. If he be great 
enough in knowledge and insight, he can 
reveal those essential features which are com- 
paratively independent of the accidents of time 
and therefore truly characteristic of the na- 
tion in all periods of its history. Even the 
greatest writers, however, are likely to portray 
the nation in terms of their own age, and to 
reach through these temporary aspects the 
more enduring characteristics. Where the 
treatment is professedly historical, it will 
usually be colored by contemporary history and 
by the contemporary view of things. 

The literary revelation of nationality is, of 
course, more or less modified by the various 
kinds of literature. Epic poetry is likely to 
present great national traditions, or experi- 
ences, or events. Romance treats national leg- 
ends or glorifies national heroes. Drama sets 
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before us great national figures and shows us 
how they have guided national history, or have 
been moulded by its influence. The historical 
novel serves a somewhat similar purpose, 
while the contemporary novel treats the less 
heroic aspects of national life in its own day. 
The lyric expresses national feeling or glori- 
fies national deeds. The essay may discuss 
national questions and inform us on national 
problems, or movements, or characteristics. 
Whether the treatment be prosaic or poetic, 
realistic or romantic, the significance may be 
equally great. A national legend or tradition 
may be as important as an actual historical, 
occurrence. The national character and spirit 
may be shown as well by what the nation has 
dreamed as by what it has done. 
, The revelation of nationality is likely to be 
more specific and tangible than that of an age 
or a race. For the most part, it is dealing with 
more definite data and with details more easily 
understood. Even the inward character of a 
nation may be comprehended more easily than 
that of a race or an age, because its outward 
manifestations are more easily seen and appre- 
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bended. On the other hand, however, the reve- 
lation of nationality is probably less significant. 
It does not touch human life so closely, it does 
not reach so deep into the experiences of man- 
kind. The best results are probably reached 
where a writer is in sympathy with his nation, 
his race, and his age, at the same time. Then 
we have a revelation broadly comprehensive 
and profoundly significant. Such a union we 
have in Shakspere, and it is one of the secrets 
of his greatness. It appears, too, in a less 
degree, in such writers as Milton and Tenny- 
son, though in these it is mingled with a more 
intensely personal note. 

The study of literature for the sake of under- 
standing what it has to reveal concerning a 
given nation may be fragmentary and inci- 
dental or may aim to be more systematic and 
complete. In the former case, it may be 
simply a question of observing, as we read for 
other purposes, the recurrence of the national 
note and the significance of that note with ref- 
erence to our knowledge of the nation ; or it 
may be the casual examination of some strik- 
ing piece of national literature, in order to 
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observe what that particular work has to reveal 
about nationality. Such incidental study is 
not without its value , for any fragment of 
literary revelation may fall into place with our 
previous knowledge of the nation, and help to 
make broader, or more vivid, or more significant 
the conception already formed. In the case of 
more systematic and complete study, there is a 
vastly larger field to be covered and correspond- 
ingly larger knowledge to be gained. 

The general field to be covered is that of the 
nation's literature as a whole. In the case of 
any of the greater national literatures it in- 
cludes a great number and variety of works. 
In cases where the national history extends 
over a comparatively short period, or where only 
a comparatively small part of a nation's liter- 
ature has been preserved, the magnitude of the 
task is of course proportionately less. England 
and France, with their long national history, 
have created vast bodies of literary works. 
Greek and Roman literature are less extensive, 
partly because much of their original product 
has been lost. German literature, so far as it 
can be called strictly national, has lacked con- 
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tinuity, and has therefore been much less 
productive. Our own nation has had such a 
brief history that its literary product has also 
been comparatively small. 

Like the literature of a race, national litera- 
ture is larger in extent of time than it is in 
breadth or scope. It is likely to be more lim- 
ited than the literature of a race, because the 
history of a great race is usually longer than 
that of a great nation, while the racial life is at 
the same time usually broader. There is still 
another reason why national literature is more 
limited for purposes of practical study. Of a 
given body of literature produced by the same 
race and the same nation, substantially all will 
bear the racial stamp in a greater or less degree. 
It may be claimed that the same statement 
could be made with reference to the national 
stamp. Theoretically, this may be true. If so, 
however, the national impress is not so often 
perceptible. For all practical purposes, we may 
safely assume that the part of a racial literature 
which furnishes aiiy significant revelation of 
nationality is comparatively small. The task 
of the student is to discover such works as are 
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significant, and give to these his closer atten- 
tion. If the literature were previously entirely 
unknown to him, he might have to read all, 
at least casually, in order to know what was 
important for his purpose. Practically, how- 
ever, this would usually be unnecessary. His 
own geileral knowledge of the literature, or 
knowledge easily to be gained from other 
sources, would greatly narrow for him the 
field of study. By national literature, we com- 
monly mean the literature produced by the 
people belonging to a given nation. In a 
stricter sense, we should mean all literature 
that clearly bears the national impress and has 
something to reveal concerning nationality. 
From this point of view, much of a given litera- 
ture is racial rather than national, and only a 
comparatively small part is national and racial 
at the same time. The Qanterhury Tales^ for 
instance, reveal much concerning the English 
race, but comparatively little in any direct 
and apparent way concerning English national- 
ity. In Shakspere's historical dramas, on the* 
contrary, race and nation are set forth together 
in unmistakable terms. 
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The general lines of procedure in studying a 
national literature must be much the same as 
those followed in studying the literature of a 
race. The general character of the revelation 
is substantially similar, and the method of 
study will differ chiefly in details. For the sake 
of clearness, it is desirable to present in outline 
the necessary suggestions. This may involve 
some repetition of principles, but this repetition 
will be justified by the differences of detail and 
of application. 

There can be little doubt that the direct 
chronological order would be the best for our 
purpose. Beginning with the earliest works of 
a national literature, we should be able to see a 
reflection of the nation in its formative period, 
and to perceive the sources out of which it 
grew and the ideas which inspired its organiza- 
tion. Pursuing our study in order of time, we 
should be able to trace the development of its 
governmental forms, the rise and progress of 
its institutions, the evolution of its laws, the 
growth of its character. The difficulties of the 
chronological order are perhaps less in studying 
the literature of a nation than in studying that 
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of a race ; and in any case, they may be met 
and surmounted. The advantages of such an 
order are so many and so great as to offset even 
greater difficulties. 

The basis of study here, as elsewhere, is the 
individual work. If it deals directly and 
simply with some event of national history or 
with some national symbol or institution, we 
need simply to understand and appreciate its 
description, its story, its expression of emo- 
tion, or other form of treatment. If it deals 
with the meaning of national movements or 
the phases of national character, we shall need 
also to follow the treatment with sympathetic 
insight and intelligent comprehension. In all 
probability, we shall seldom find it difficult to 
catch the significance of the author's message. 
It is likely to be presented with definiteness of 
statement and with directness of portrayal. 
Sometimes, as we shall have occasion to see, it 
may be more elusive because less intentional 
and deliberate. Whether the work be personal 
or impersonal, the study of its contents will be 
substantially the same ; in the latter case, we 
may need to take account of a certain naive 
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simplicity of statement and conception, while 
in the former, our appreciation may be helped 
by our knowledge of the author and of his 
other works. The smaller details of a work 
are not to be ignored where they have any real 
significance ; but its chief significance is likely 
to appear from a consideration of its total 
effect. 

In studying the works of individual authors, 
it is desirable that we should consider those 
of each writer together for the sake of getting 
the full message of a given man with refer- 
ence to national matters. It has already been 
pointed out that some works have no percep- 
tible relation to nationality, and it is of course 
only the really significant works that call for 
special study. Many writers of large national 
significance have also written much that is not 
thus significant. Tennyson, for instance, has 
much to teach us about the English nation; 
but we shall hardly learn anything in this 
direction from such poems as The Lady of 
Shalott or The Lotus-Waters. Lowell is full 
of the American national spirit ; but it can 
hardly be said to manifest itself in The Vision 
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of Sir Launfal or the Line% to a Dandelion, 
If we have any call to study such works in 
the national connection, it is that we may 
gain a full knowledge of the man who has 
elsewhere uttered so distinctly the national 
note. This understanding of the man is of 
course important, for he may himself be more 
tririy representative of his nation than any- 
thing that he has produced. Such general 
knowledge of the man as is here implied 
will probably be already in our possession. 
In any case, the study of the work for the 
sake of understanding the man is a question 
of the relation between literature and per- 
sonality rather than between literature and 
nationality. 

Individual authors are, of course, repre- 
sentative of their nation in various degrees. 
Some have practically no revelation to make, 
either concerning its outward life or its inward 
character. These may be eliminated from our 
study, just as we eliminate individual works 
for the same reason. Others, in a casual or 
incidental way, treat national topics or mani- 
fest national feeling. These need to be studr 
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ied in those works or parts of works which 
have national signiiScance. Some treat the 
outward and superficial, and are easUy under- 
stood and interpreted. Others reveal the more 
spiritual significance of nationality and will 
call for our best interpretative skill. Some 
are hardly to be called distinctively national 
authors, although they do occasionally touch 
upon national subjects. Others are strikingly 
patriotic, and the national atmosphere pervades 
all their work. Still another distinction is to 
be found in the conscious or unconscious 
character of the revelation. Some authors 
select national subjects by deliberate choice, 
and treat them with full knowledge and 
intention. Others reveal national character 
and give an insight into national feelings 
and ideas involuntarily and unconsciously. 
They are so thoroughly in touch with the 
essential national spirit that almost all their 
work has the national flavor. What they 
have to teach us may be all the more valua- 
ble because of this very unconsciousness. 
The testimony given inadvertently and una- 
ware is often more significant than that 
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which is given consciously and intentionally. 
Their message is, perhaps, more difficult to 
understand, for it must be read through the 
general tone and spirit of their work and of 
their own characters. 

National history falls into certain more or 
less definite periods, each of which is likely to 
produce literature revealing its own character- 
istics. In order to understand the nation as it 
is in a given time, we shall need to make a 
comprehensive survey of the literature of the 
period. All the authors of a given time 
should be studied together, in order that we 
.may understand the national life of one time 
before passing on to the next. If the period 
naturally divides itself into minor periods, or 
if it presents certain distinct literary groups, 
(we may give more of definiteness and unity to 
our study by considering together the authors 
thus more closely related. An instance of 
such natural grouping may be found in the 
(Puritan literature and the Cavalier literature 
of the seventeenth century, or in the literature 
of the North and that of the South during our 
own antislavery struggle. In the one case, 
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the division is based on a marked separation of 
political and social groups ; in the other, this 
same political and social separation is empha- 
sized by sectional differences. In both cases, 
the literary revelation of nationality afforded 
by one division of the people is supplemented 
by the revelation afforded by the other. 

Not all the literature of an age will be 
significant for our present purpose, and we 
may set aside those authors and works which 
bear no particular relation to nationality. 
They could aid us only in giving a knowledge 
of the general character of the age. This may^ 
indeed, be more truly representative of the 
character of the nation than any individual 
works or authors ; but it properly belongs to a 
consideration of the relation between literature 
and the age, and may here be assumed as suffi- 
ciently known. In any case, nothing can be 
more important than the total effect or impres- 
sion produced by the national literature of a 
given time. This is likely to be more signifi- 
cant than any consideration of details. 

Directly or indirectly, our survey will need 
to cover the whole of a national literature. 
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Works of a distinctively national character 
will call for careful and specific study. Others 
will be important, chiefly as they help us to 
understand the men, the periods, and the race 
that have created the nation, and have given 
literary expression to its life and character. 
If previous study of the literature has already 
given us the desired general knowledge, we 
may here confine our attention to such litera- 
ture as is distinctively national, reading it in 
the light of our broader knowledge of the race, 
the periods, and the individuals. 

Beyond what has been already said, we shall 
find it helpful to observe certain other prin- 
ciples of grouping and classification. It is 
desirable to consider together all literature 
dealing with similar themes. Especially is this 
true of all works dealing with similar national 
experiences and characteristics. Whether the 
point of view be the same or different, it is 
instructive to note the treatment by different 
writers of the same aspects of nationality. 
Where the national topic is definitely the 
same, this is particularly true. How in- 
structive, for instance, to compare Marvell's 
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treatment of Oliver Cromwell with that of 
Dryden. 

Works of the same literary type may profit- 
ably be studied together. Epic and drama, 
lyric and novel, romance and essay, are likely 
to differ in the aspects of nationality set forth, 
as well as in their method of presentation. 
They will, moreover, call for different methods 
of study, corresponding with thjB differences in 
subject and treatment. In epic and romance, 
we have to follow a narrative of events ; in 
drama and novel, we have to comprehend 
portrayals of life and character ; in the lyric, 
we have to appreciate the nature and intensity 
of emotion ; in the essay, we have to analyze 
a course of thought. Even in the minor divi- 
sions of these general types, we shall find 
differences which make it desirable to study 
each group by itself. 

In all this study, we shall, of course, receive 
a wonderful variety of impressions. Each 
writer will have his own particular point of 
view and his own modes of thought and feel- 
ing. Each age will have its own peculiar 
conception of the national life and its own 
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attitude toward national movements. These 
different impressions are to be expected and 
welcomed. It is our task to reconcile them 
into unity of conception concerning the nation 
as a whole. From all together, we may derive 
a broad and true knowledge of what the nation 
is and what it has done. 

We shall find national traits repeating them- 
selves again and again in different men and 
different times. Nothing will be more instruc- 
tive than to compare these traits in their differ- 
ent manifestations and in their different modes 
of expression. We shall by this means be able 
to understand the real progress of the nation, 
and to trace the development of its character 
under the influence of J.ts varied experience. 

Finally, a nation's literature should be read 
in the light of the nation's history. We study 
the literature to understand the nation ; and 
even in the absence of historical knowledge, 
we may in this way learn much of importance 
concerning outward facts as well as concerning 
inward experiences and characteristics. Never- 
theless, a knowledge of history will enable us 
ll^etter to interpret the literary work and bet- 
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ter to appreciate its significance. All knowl- 
edge of the nation that we can derive from its 1 
history, from its phUosophy, or science, or art, 
or any other mode of its physical or intellect- 
ual activity, will make fuller and deeper the 
revelation afforded by its literature. 



'CHAPTER VIII 

'U^ LiTEKATURB AND HUMANITY 

f It is necessary to recognize that literature is 
,ia product, not only of the man, the age, the 
; race, the^ nation, but also of humanity as a 
.'whole. Our consideration began with the gen- 
eral thought that literature sustains a vital 
relation to human life ; and having dwelt upon 
the various minor forces that tend toward lit- 
erary expression, it is with this same thought, 
developed in somewhat more of detail, that our 
consideration must close. Humanity lies be- 
hind and beyond all men, all ages, all races, 
all nationalities. They are but its transient 
k manifestations, its subordinate parts. It has 
produced them ; and all that they are or have 
done must find its source and origin in the 
great forces of human life from which they 
have sprung. Humanity at large is probably 
greater than the sum of all these minor parts 
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and phases; and its influence upon literature 
probably exceeds the influence of all these 
combined. It works through them, and is the 
ultimate cause of all literary effects that they 
have produced. It also, however, exerts a 
direct and immediate influence of its own, and 
produces literary results that are not traceable 
to any age, or race, or nation, or even to any 
individual man. Even where these minor 
influences are perceptible, literature shows 
effects which are above and beyond them, and 
which can be ascribed only to the influence 
and productive power of a general humanity. 
This is a force which is always operative 
wherever literature is produced, and which 
works in and through all other forces. From 
the greatest literary creations to the smallest 
literary details, its influence is felt. Whether 
the subject treated be man or God, nature 
or art, it is always man who speaks ; and in 
one aspect or another, the utterance is that of 
humanity. What is greatest and best in lit- 
erature is essentially timeless and impersonal. 
The relations of literature to time, and place, 
and circumstance are important ; but this 
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importance, great as it is, is after all only 
secondary. 

Humanity, in effect, forms one great race, of 
which all other races are but minor subdivi- 
sions. It lives its life, passes through its 
experiences, undergoes its development ; and 
as a consequence of its conscious existence, it 
finds the necessity of literary expression. Lit- 
erature, as we have seen, is a natural and 
spontaneous outgrowth rather than an artificial 
and deliberate creation. However and wher- 
ever produced, it is instinct with human life 
and bears the mark of its human origin. This 
great human race produces its various subor- 
dinate races and manifests through them its 
inexhaustible life, as shown in various periods, 
men, and nations. Their literatures are its 
literature ; and however these particular divi- 
sions of mankind may modify the subjects, or 
modes, or results of literary expression, they 
cannot efface or obscure the influence of a 
common humanity. That is the one influence 
that is absolutely inevitable. 

Humanity produces not only men and bodies 
of men, but also ideas, emotions, human qualities 
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and characteristics. Without these, literature 
is impossible, f oi* these are its material — both 
the occasion and the object of expression. 
From humanity, then, literature draws its 
themes and its inspiration. So largely is this 
true that it has even been held as a fundamental 
doctrine of literary criticism that humanity is 
tbe only true subject of literature. This is an 
extreme form of statement ; but underlying it is 
the assured truth that all literature finds its 
deepest interest in the relation which it dis- 
closes between humanity and the subject treated, 
whether that subject be human or extra-human. 
Literature, for instance, may deal with nature ; 
and it appears somewhat far-fetched to argue 
that the real subject is not nature, but only 
man's relation to nature. It would seem more 
accurate to say that the subject is nature, but 
that even such a subject is infused with human 
interest by virtue of the fact that literature is a 
human product and therefore an expression of 
human thought and feeling on any subject 
which it may treat. The main point to be 
insisted on is the universal prevalence of the 
human interest and relation. On this point. 
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tbere is little, if any, real difference of opinion. 
From all discussion of the subject, the one fact 
appears clear, that all literature is inspired by 
human life and that all literary subjects are 
permeated with human interest. This unmis- 
takable fact gives additional emphasis to our 
main proposition that literature is always and 
everywhere an outgrowth of humanity. 

Literature not only finds in humanity much 
of its subject-matter and all of its inspiration, 
but it also speaks for humanity and appeals to 
humanity. The fact that the literary work 
attempts to voice human thought and feeling,' 
and that it addresses a human audience, makes 
humanity in still another sense the true creator 
of literature. Literature is created and deter- 
mined, not only by the great human impulses 
that lie behind it, but also by the demands of 
the human multitude for whom and to whom it 
speaks. 

Great literary expression is a mark of human 
greatness. Before mankind begins to produce 
literature at all, it is in a state of savagery or 
of semi-barbarism. Great in numbers, in mass, 
and even in physical achievement, it may be ; 
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but it is not yet great in thought, in feeling, or 
in soul experience. When this sort of great- 
ness comes, the natural instinct for expression 
finds a way. Great literature is one of the nat- 
ural results. The continuance of this literary 
expression depends upon many conditions — 
personal, temporal, racial, national. In the last 
analysis, however, it depends upon the status 
of humanity itself. There is always at work a 
spiritual ebb and flow, affecting mankind in 
whole or in part. Where its nobler powers are 
at the flood, mankind will find adequate utter- 
ance. Where they have notably declined, liter- 
ature sinks into inferiority or entirely dies away. 
Humanity is productive whenever and wherever 
it rises to self-conscious power of thought and 
emotion. When it ceases to produce, it does 
so because its intellectual powers have become 
dull and its emotions weak or trivial. 

Literature also develops with humanity. 
Mankind is undergoing a great process of 
material, social, and spiritual evolution ; and 
literature is a result and an expression of this 
evolution. On the whole, we must believe that 
humanity is becoming greater and better with 
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the progress of time. It might appear to be 
a necessary inference that literature also is 
greater to-day than in any previous period. 
Doubtless in many respects this is true. Liter- 
ature is certainly more widely dijBfused and 
more fully expressive of human impulses and 
needs. Its average quality is better and its 
general standard higher. The canons of liter- 
ary art are better understood, and the laws of 
literary creation better observed. There has 
been undoubted advance in literary construc- 
tion and literary style. In general, the whole 
art of literary expression is more highly devel- 
oped. Nevertheless, we cannot regard our 
own age as the greatest literary period of all 
time ; nor can we say in general that the litera- 
ture of a later age is likely to surpass that of 
an earlier. There is no epic poet worthy to be 
compared with Homer until we come to Vir- 
gil, no other until we come to Dante, no other 
until we come to Milton, and probably no 
other since. Why should there be such vast 
intervals of time between the great masters? 
Clearly, the mere lapse of time does not bring 
with it the great literary product. Even when 
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the worthy successor comes, he is not neces- 
sarily greater than his forerunner. In the case 
of these four great epic poets, the order of time 
does not indicate their relative greatness. In 
spite of Dryden's famous lines, Homer is per- 
haps still the greatest of epic poets. Again, the 
works of the great Greek tragedians remained 
the standards of dramatic excellence for over 
two thousand years, until Shakspere came ; and 
for aught we can see to the contrary, Shakspere 
may remain the world's master of dramatic 
poetry for all time. If we compare the litera- 
ture of our own day with that of the past, there 
is probably no great department in which we 
shall not find ourselves surpassed, unless it be 
the novel ; and our greatest novels cannot 
equal the world's great epics and dramas. We 
need not therefore conclude that humanity has 
on the whole fallen backward since the days of 
Sophocles. Neither does it follow that we are 
living in one of those times of spiritual decline 
when humanity has temporarily lost the power 
of great utterance. The fact probably is, that 
literature, while it can be great only in a great 
age, does not accurately correspond in great- 
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ness with the greatness of the time. It is only- 
one of the modes of human activity, and human- 
ity may at a particular time find its fullest 
expression through other channels. Then, too, 
the quality of literary production, though 
dependent largely upon the character of gen- 
eral humanity, depends also upon many other 
modifying circumstances. Races differ greatly 
in their capacity for literary expression. The 
ancient Greeks were peculiarly gifted in this 
regard. The Hebrews were not necessarily 
inferior, in the large human setise, because they 
had less literary genius. Particular periods may 
present conditions which are comparatively un- 
favorable to literature, and which compel men to 
engross themselves with other tasks. The time 
of Milton was not morally or intellectually 
inferior to that of Shakspere, though the Eliz- 
abethan age is the greatest period of our lit- 
erature. Again, national circumstances may 
greatly modify the conditions of literary activ- 
ity. The founders and fathers of our republic 
had little time for great literary expression ; but 
no one will venture to argue from that their own 
littleness or the littleness of their contribution to 
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humanity. Perhaps greatest of all in its deter- 
mining effect upon the character of literature 
in a given time and place is the personal ele- 
ment. Insist as strongly as we may upon the 
importance of general influences, it yet remains 
true that great literature depends largely upon 
the great individual genius. The greatest age, 
the greatest race, the greatest nation, will not 
necessarily produce the greatest creator of liter- 
ature. Greece in the age of Pericles produced 
a magnificent body of tragic drama, because she 
had an iEschylus, a Sophocles, and a Euripides. 
England in the age of Elizabeth produced the 
greatest literature the world has yet seen, 
because she had a Shakspere. Failing such 
great men, these great races, nations, periods, 
must have failed to attain so .high a quality 
of literary utterance. Literature follows the 
evolution of humanity, but it also depends 
upon the seeming accidents of history and 
personality. 

The variations of human experience, the 
development of human thought, the changing 
conditions of human life, produce in the course 
of time many forms and varieties of literature. 
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It has often happened that particular kinds 
of literature have been found especially well 
adapted to the needs of men in particular 
periods, and have received in those periods 
unusually full treatment and development. 
Familiar examples are found in the drama of 
the Elizabethan age or the age of Louis XIV, 
in the essay of the age of Queen Anne, and in 
the novel of our own time. It is curious and 
instructive to observe how literary history 
sometimes repeats itself, illustrating how simi- 
lar human conditions at different times are 
likely to produce similar literary effects. For 
instance, races emerging from comparative bar- 
barism into fuller civilization have again and 
again shown the natural tendency to begin 
their literature with the epic recital of racial 
myths and legends. The beginning of the 
Greek drama from pagan religious rites, and 
the beginning of the modern European drama 
from Christian church ceremonies, afford many 
striking points of resemblance. It is surely 
not fanciful to refer this similarity of develop- 
ment, at least in part, to some likeness be- 
tween the dawn of Greek civilization out of 
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barbarism and the revival of Christian civiliza- 
tion out of the chaos of the fallen Roman 
Empire. 

Literature of an impersonal kind is the most 
real and direct outgrowth of human experi- 
ence ; and its human interest is often all the 
more noteworthy because of its naive and 
simple character. Nevertheless, the great 
body of literature is the product of individual 
writers ; and what is lost in the way of sim- 
plicity and directness is often gained in the 
way of superior art and deeper insight. Lit- 
erature is no . less the product of humanity 
because it is the product of the individual man. 
Humanity exists outside of the writer, but it 
also exists within him ; and both from within 
and without, human influences exert their 
power in the creation of his literary work. So 
long as a man is the speaker, and so long as the 
individual has his roots in the soil of a common 
humanity, so long must literature bear the 
stamp of its human origin as its most definite 
and distinctive characteristic. As humanity 
passes through its different experiences and 
has its various thoughts and moods, it uncon- 
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sciously develops the instinct for utterance. 
In some individuals, this instinct is developed 
to the point of literary genius, and they be- 
come the representatives and spokesmen for 
mankind. The instinct and demand of human- 
ity, uniting with a certain natural impulse and 
aptitude on the part of the writer, lead him to 
speak, and literature is the result. 

So far as humanity is concerned, its influence 
upon literature and the makers of literature is 
almost entirely an unconscious one. It may 
find a partial organization and arrive at a 
measure of self -consciousness through, literary 
institutions or literary patronage ; but this is 
of comparatively small importance, and the 
main influence is entirely unorganized and 
unconscious. It may be unconscious also on 
the part of the writer. He may speak for him- 
self and with a consciousness of only his own 
motives and objects, scarcely thinking of the 
mighty human forces which have made him 
what he is, which have provided the materials 
for his work, and which have aroused in him 
the instinct and the impulse to speak. Some- 
times, doubtless, there is a fuller recognition 
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of these matters. A writer may realize the 
sources of his powers and aptitudes, may be 
aware that he is speaking as the representative 
of his fellow-men, may understand his indebted- 
ness to the hoarded treasures of the race, and 
may recognize the full scope of his own effort 
to portray humanity for the sake of humanity. 
Possibly most great writers have a more or less 
definite consciousness of some or all of these 
human relations. So far as its practical effect 
upon literature is concerned, their conscious- 
ness or unconsciousness makes little difference. 
In either case, the great human influences are 
there, manifesting their power and producing 
their effects. 

That these influences are not exerted equally 
upon all writers is scarcely in need of demon- 
stration. Some men are themselves broadly 
human and also particularly susceptible to all 
human influences outside of themselves. Others 
are comparatively narrow and self-contained. 
We may probably say with truth that writers 
feel and manifest the influence of humanity in 
proportion to their own breadth and receptiv- 
ity. To say that they feel and manifest it 
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in proportion to their own greatness, may 
be true in the human sense, but is hardly 
true in the literary sense. Homer, Chaucer, 
Shakspere, Goethe, may be named as examples 
of writers fully open to large human influ- 
ences. We should hardly be disposed to say 
the same of Dante, Milton, Wordsworth, or 
Byron. The writers of the first group are, in 
the literary sense, probably greater as a class 
than those of the second ; but it would be 
hard to establish superiority in each individual 
case. One might well hesitate to assert, for 
instance, that Goethe was greater than Dante, 
or that Chaucer was greater than Milton. 
The writers of the two groups are great in 
different ways — those of the first because of 
their broad humanity, those of the second 
because of intense and magnificent personality. 
In spite of all differences, the influence of 
humanity is perceptible in all writers and in all 
literature. In some writers, the influence of 
their age, their race, or their nation is exceed- 
ingly strong, while in others it is scarcely 
perceptible. The influence of humanity is 
manifest in all. The human instinct for 
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expression is so powerful and so pervasive, the 
relation of the individual to humanity is so 
intimate and vital, that every man who speaks 
for himself must of necessity speak for human- 
ity as well. 

The vital and inevitable relation of humanity 
to literature makes literature, in all its periods 
and in all its modes, a revelation of that human- 
ity which has created it and which permeates its 
every fibre. Humanity has put so much of its 
very life and soul into its great literary utter- 
ances that it cannot remain hidden behind its 
creations, but must needs show its presence 
and its nature by means of that which it has 
made. Literature is, above everything else, 
an expression on the part of its makers ; and 
self-expression is of necessity self-revelation. 
The revelation of humanity as a whole includes 
the revelation of all men, of all ages, of all 
races, of all nations ; for revelation concerning 
these is necessarily a revelation concerning the 
humanity of which they are a part. The 
revelation of humanity includes even more 
than this; for literature contains the expression 
of much that is merely human in the broadest 
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sense, without particular relation to individuals, 
or periods, or races, or nations. What we have 
previously said, then, concerning the literary 
revelation is also applicable here ; and there 
is, besides, yet more to say concerning such 
revelation of humanity as cannot be included 
in the revelation of its various parts and 
phases. 

Literature reveals humanity in its long and 
complicated history, or in so much of it as is 
covered by the extant writings of the world. 
It shows us the human race emerging from the 
darkness of prehistoric times into the twilight 
dawn of the mythical and legendary ages, and at 
last into the fuller day of recorded and assured 
history. It shows us the growth of civilization 
and the organization of humanity into its 
various races, and tribes, and nationalities. It 
acquaints us with the long record of human 
activity and the changing vicissitudes of human 
experience. It enables us to follow mankind in 
its triumphs and defeats, in its progress and 
retrogression, in the periods of its greatness 
and power and the periods of its weakness and 
decline. Through it, we have perhaps our best 
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means of tracing and of judging the evolution 
of humanity and the development of its capa- 
bilities and powers. Great, however, as this 
revelation is, it is yet the least important part 
of what literature has to unfold. The biog- 
raphy of a man is less important than his per- 
feonality. The history of a nation or race is 
less significant than its character. Likewise, 
the knowledge of what humanity has suffered 
and done is of less account than the knowledge 
of what humanity really is. The mere outward 
fact is always of less value than the spiritual 
truth. The fact ha* significance only as it 
symbolizes the truth and makes it manifest. 
The supreme revelation of literature is th\ 
revelation of those great qualities and charac-/ 
teristics of humanity which have determined 
its history, which have shaped its experience, 
which have guided its development, which have 
persisted through all change of outward cir- 
cumstance, and which make up its real being, 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

This spiritual life has many aspects. Some 
qualities are enduring and essential. Others 
seem more incidental and temporary, but none 
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the less have an important place. Some are 
manifested almost universally, while others, 
though appearing age after age, are confined 
to limited classes. Some are evident, striking, 
direct, powerful, while others are comparatively- 
obscure, subtle, refined, intangible. Out of all 
these in their myriads of combinations, grow 
the transient passions, the evanescent moods, 
the varied impulses, the countless phases and 
manifestations of human character. All of 
these play over the surface of literature or 
permeate it through and through with their 
ecstasy, their anguish, or their power. It is 
these manifestations that we see ; and through 
them we must make our guess at the deeper 
meanings which lie in the unfathomed abysses 
of the human heart. From the transient, we 
must guess at the eternal ; from the particular, 
we must guess at the universal ; from the com- 
plex, we must guess at the simple ; from that 
which is revealed, we must guess at that which 
lies obscure. 

The revelation of humanity comes to us 
largely as a revelation of its component parts. 
We see personal peculiarities, and through 
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them are enabled to understand what men and 
women are. We observe the characteristics of 
various historical periods, and are enabled to 
judge of the effects produced upon men by the 
environment of particular times and places. 
We have the revelation of different races and 
nations, and are enabled to appreciate man 
as organized into certain natural or artificial 
groups by the ties of blood or of human govern- 
ment. The knowledge of each of these parts 
contributes to our knowledge of the whole ; 
and through them all we gain a large and sig- 
nificant outlook upon the broad field of human- 
ity. Everywhere we touch human qualities, 
characteristics, ideas, feelings, and experiences ; 
and we cannot really know any of these parts 
without in some degree knowing humanity at 
large. 

Humanity appears to us, however, not only 
in its component parts, but also as a great mass 
bound together by common origin, common 
interests, common characteristics, common des- 
tiny. However unconcious men may be of 
these bonds of union, there is, in a very real 
sense, a solidarity of the race. However far 
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apart in time, in place, in knowledge, and in 
sympathy its members may be separated, 
humanity is a great family, with a common 
father and with common ties of physical and 
spiritual affinity. It is an organization rather 
than an organism. Yet it has an existence inde- 
pendent of all minor organizations, and pos- 
sesses something that we may justly call its 
character. This character is made up of cer- 
tain qualities and traits which we recognize 
as belonging to humanity in the mass. These 
are partly the same as those of its component 
parts, but also partly different. This character 
of general humanity, literature is able to re- 
veal perhaps more effectively than any other 
medium. 

It might be urged that, as humanity is an 
aggregate of individuals, its character can be 
nothing more than the sum of individual char- 
acters. This does not necessarily follow. In 
the great composite picture, purely individual 
traits fade away and are lost, while common 
traits are emphasized and developed. In the 
great human total, merely personal peculiarities 
of character become of no account, while gen- 
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eral qualities and attributes merge together to 
form what we call the character of humanity. 
When we speak of one man as intensely human, 
we imply that he has many of those qualities 
that are common to mankind. When we call 
another angelic or inhuman, we mean that he 
has individual peculiarities above or below 
the level of a normal humanity. Another sort 
of illustration appears in what is sometimes 
called the psychology of the crowd. A com- 
pany of men and women will often perform ac- 
tions arid manifest characteristics hardly to be 
explained from a knowledge of its individuals. 
A speaker perfectly familiar with every mem- 
ber of his audience, and knowing all of them 
to be ordinary and commonplace individuals, 
will nevertheless stand before them terrified 
into tongue-tied speechlessness or exhilarated 
to the point of eloquence. Circumstances may, 
indeed, strangely affect the members of a crowd 
and bring to the surface latent individual qual- 
ities, or the speaker may be unduly exalted 
or depressed by his own excited imagination ; 
but such explanation does not seem entirely 
adequate. What seems to be true is that 
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the human mass is in some inexplicable way 
different from the mere aggregate of human 
individuals. 

What is true of humanity is true also of 
literature. Each individual work has its own 
peculiar character and its own particular reve- 
lation; and all the works of a given writer, 
or age, or race, or nation possess their own unity 
and reveal larger or smaller sections of- life. 
The character of any distinct literary group is 
not altogether the character of its individual 
parts, but something unique and peculiar. 
The whole body of human literature has a 
character corresponding more or less clearly 
with the general character of humanity. 

In literature of an impersonal kind, the reve- 
lation of humanity is more direct and is likely 
to be more general. There humanity seems to 
speak for itself and display qualities largely 
independent of the individuality of particular 
men. In most literature, of course, humanity 
speaks through the medium of the individual 
man, and the revelation is in the nature of a 
personal opinion. It is one man's view of what 
humanity is and what it has done. Such reve- 
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lation is likely to be more narrow and indirect, 
but it is none the less true and significant. It 
is often very comprehensive and far-reaching ; 
and on the whole, it is likely to compensate for 
loss of spontaneity and simplicity and direct- 
ness, by broader knowledge, deeper insight^ and 
more significant and expressive art. 

The direct and impersonal expression of 
human character is instinctive and unconscious. 
In literature of the personal type, the revela- 
tion may be made either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. The \¥Titer may have studied human 
nature or have had experience of its peculiari- 
ties, and may endeavor to present the view or 
conception which he has formed. It may be 
more or less definite, more or less formally held, 
but it probably involves in all cases some 
degree of self-consciousness. In addition to 
this deliberate presentation of a conscious 
conception, or quite apart from any such con- 
ception, the writer may speak for humanity 
unconsciously while speaking for himself, or 
while uttering his thought and feeling upon the 
various subjects which engage his interest. 
He at least reveals so much of humanity as is 
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embodied in himself ; and in large measure the 
life around him will make itself felt upon his 
own thought and character and will be uncon- 
sciously disclosed through his literary work. 

Because of the personal medium, the nature 
and extent of the revelation depends very 
much upon the character and genius of the 
individual writer. It will be of all degrees 
and kinds, corresponding with the human 
breadth of the man himself and with the range 
of his human knowledge and sympathy. Some 
men will reveal little if anything beyond 
themselves. Others will portray a compara- 
tively limited section of life, expending all 
their knowledge and power in the delineation 
of a comparatively few human traits and feel- 
ings. Still others will sweep with their vision 
a wide horizon of human life, and present a 
portrayal of manifold human characters and 
powers. Some writers portray life superfi- 
cially, because they see and appreciate only its 
outward and apparent aspects. Others have 
an insight which penetrates into the secret 
heart of humanity and reveals the deepest 
impulses and experiences of human life. Some 
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tell US of the familiar and the commonplace. 
Others speak of the strange, the remote, the 
weird, the morbid. Some have a message 
which is fascinating and interesting, but which 
does not impress us with its weight or impor- 
tance. Others utter truths of originality and 
far-reaching significance. A man's revelation 
is in proportion to his own breadth of char- 
acter, his depth and truth of insight, his range 
of knowledge, his genius for expression. 
Shakspere has at once the greatest range, 
the greatest depth, the greatest significance. 
Among really great writers, the narrow range 
is illustrated by a Gray or a Cowper, compar- 
ative .superficiality and lack of significance by 
a Dry den or a Pope. There is perhaps no 
better illustration of the literary treatment of 
the commonplace of life than is to be found 
in many of our modern realistic novelists. 
That which is strange and remote, but none 
the less true and significant, we may find in a 
Coleridge or a Hawthorne. 

A man is likely to portray to best advantage 
the human life which he finds in his own time 
and among his own people, for it is this which 
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he knows best and which has most entered 
into his own being. In portraying these more 
familiar aspects of life, however, he will not 
necessarily fail to portray humanity in the 
larger and fuller sense. Every literary work 
is under certain local and temporal limitations, 
as regards the knowledge of its author, the 
circumstances of its creation, and the character 
of its subject. It is possible, however, to 
reach the universal through the local and the 
temporal. It is a question of depth. If an 
author portrays life simply upon the surface, 
he will portray only the life of a given place 
and time ; for in its superficial aspects, life 
manifests chiefly its local and temporal peculi- 
arities. If he goes but deep enough, however, 
in the portrayal of the most limited section of 
life, he may portray humanity; for beneath 
the surface, the life of all places and times is 
one with the great universal life of mankind. 
A man's work, then, in the human sense, is 
great in proportion as he goes deep enough to 
reveal humanity as it is in all times and under 
all conditions. The portrayal merely of a 
particular time or class will have but a passing 
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interest for men ; the portrayal of essential 
humanity will interest them everywhere and 
forever. A notable instance of broad effects 
from narrow conditions is found in George 
Eliot's Adam Bede, Superficially, it is a 
portrayal of life among the Warwickshire 
peasantry at a particular period of the nine- 
teenth century ; but she has portrayed this 
life with such depth that her Warwickshire 
peasants are also significant human types, and 
the life lessons of her work as applicable in the 
twentieth century as in the nineteenth. On 
the other hand, much of the portrayal of the 
life of particular localities and classes in our 
own country depends for its interest chiefly 
upon a transient curiosity concerning that lim- 
ited life and its superficial peculiarities. 

Humanity is revealed through the work and 
the personality of individual writers ; but it 
is also revealed in a somewhat more general 
way by the quality and the character of litera- 
ture. Such a revelation may be less specific 
and definite, but it is not less significant and 
important. The different kinds of literature 
produced in different times and by different 
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portions of humanity will do much to reveal 
the characteristic peculiarities of different 
classes of mankind, as well as to emphasize 
the qualities which they possess in common. 
The tone and spirit of literature will teach us 
as much concerning human life as we can leam 
from the definite expression of emotion or the 
specific portrayal of character. In brief, what 
we might call the general character of litera- 
ture is typical of the general character of 
humanity. 

Varieties of literary method modify to a 
greater or less extent the character of the 
literary revelation. One of the broadest dis- 
tinctions is that between direct portrayal and 
indirect expression. In the one case, the 
author sets it before himself as his distinct 
purpose to present in his work a representa- 
tion of human life and character as he under- 
stands it. He creates men and women, he 
describes their characters and their actions, 
he interprets their motives and their experi- 
ences, he endeavors to tell us within certain 
limits what human life is. In the other case, 
his more immediate purpose is to express 
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certain emotions, to set forth certain ideas, to 
discuss certain problems, to give utterance to 
certain instincts and impulses. The definite 
representation of humanity may not be in 
his thought ; but nevertheless, humanity is 
indirectly and unconsciously revealed. The 
thoughts and feelings expressed are truly a 
part of human life ; and they also help to give 
us a newer and more vivid sense of human 
character. 

Partly corresponding with this, is the dis- 
tinction between objective and subjective liter- 
ature. In the former, the author is interested 
in life outside of himself, and endeavors to 
present it as it really is, with the least possible 
intrusion of his own personality. For the 
most part, he is concerned with what has just 
been described as direct portrayal. Such 
objective representation of humanity, we have 
in the works of Chaucer and of Shakspere. 
Writers of the subjective type are concerned 
with the utterance of their own thought and 
feeling ; and whatever revelation of humanity 
they afford comes through the reflection of 
general human qualities in their personal life 
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and experience. In both cases, the personal 
equation exists, though greatly more empha- 
sized in the latter. In both, the great heart- 
beat of a common humanity is distinctly felt. 

The literary revelation of humanity will of 
course be modified by the several kinds of lit- 
erature. Poetry will reveal humanity on its 
loftier and more ideal side. Prose will reveal 
it in the aspects that are more commonplace 
,and ordinary. Epic poetry sets forth the great 
(mythical and traditional experiences of the 
jirace, showing its earlier beliefs and ideals, its 
simplest and most fundamental qualities. Ro- 
mance reflects such characteristics as associate 
themselves with the age of chivalry or the 
realm of allegory. Lyric poetry is the great 
revealer of human passion, and miscellaneous 
prose the best means for appreciating the pro- 
cesses and results of human thinking. In the 
drama and the novel, direct portrayal of human 
life and character creates the moving types of 
humanity in its larger or smaller aspects, in its 
greater or lesser experiences. 

The systematic study of humanity as a 
whole, by the ordered examination of all 
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human literature, ia a task too stupendous 
for even theoretical contemplation. Without 
attempting, therefore, to indicate in any com- 
prehensive way what would be involved in 
such a complete study, we may content our- 
selves with certain general suggestions as to 
the discovery of humanity in such literature 
as may fall within the range of our investigation. 
It has already been pointed out that litera- 
ture may reveal to ua the history and experi- 
ence of humanity. This varied record is too 
vast to be studied in all its completeness ; but 
we can at least cateh glimpses of humanity in 
various st^ea of ite progress and in various 
phases of its multitudinous life. Something 
of this has already been set forth in our pre- 
vious discussion. The literature of a given 
age will afford a knowledge, not only of the 
age itself, but also of the condition and experi- 
ence of humanity in that particular time. The 
given races and nations will re- 
the life of the race or nation, but 
E humanity as manifested through 
aople. So far, then, as we make a 
jrary study of an age, a race, or a 
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nation, we may at the same time and to that 
extent make a systematic study of humanity. 
Such study is of very great importance ; for if 
the whole of humanity is too large for our 
grasp, we shall at least profit by a complete 
and systematic view of some definite part. 
These parts will fit into one another, and our 
knowledge will broaden in proportion to our 
opportunities and capacity for study. The 
complete literature of any distinct portion of 
mankind will have a unity and consistency of 
meaning with regard to human life. To 
observe humanity under any of its limited 
conditions will give us some knowledge of 
humanity as a whole, and will prepare us bet- 
ter to understand it as it exists under other 
conditions. 

After all, however, our chief interest lies, 
not in the outward history of humanity, but 
in what it essentially is under all conditions of 
time, and place, and circumstance. The out- 
ward history is inconceivably complicated and 
involves a multitude of facts so great as to be 
beyond our comprehension. All the world's 
literature will not enable us to understand its 
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complete history. The character of humanity 
is also complicated ; but the possibilities of 
approximately full knowledge are not so 
remote. Even within the range of possible 
study, we may attain substantially all that 
the whole world's literature could give. Super- 
ficial characteristics vary with each variation 
of human condition ; essential qualities are 
much the same under all conditions and in all 
times. Concerning these, Shakspere alone 
may tell us more than a whole generation of 
other writers ; one great literary period may 
be more significant than twenty of inferior 
range and power. We may not discover all 
the great human qualities ; but we may touch 
that great human soul out of which those 
qualities grow. There is the great revelation ; 
and it is a matter, not of definite information 
or of specific qualities, but of illuminating 
insight. 

The literary interpretation of humanity is 
of course also concerned with a more detailed 
revelation of definite facts and qualities. So 
far as literature presents these to our view, we 
may distinguish between those which are char- 
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acteristic of particular ages, races, nations, and 
localities, and those which are more character- 
istic of general humanity. All these qualities, 
of course, are human ; but we shall perceive 
the former when we consider humanity in its 
parts, the latter when we consider humanity 
as a whole. It is, of course, the more general 
qualities that chiefly appeal to us in studying 
literature for the sake of humanity. 

Not only in studying the outward history 
of humanity, but also in studying its inward 
qualities, we shall find it profitable to consider 
by itself the literature of each period, and 
race, and nation. Each part will make a dis- 
tinct and definite contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the whole. We shall perceive first 
those qualities which are common to humanity 
and to the particular section of humanity, and 
then those qualities which transcend all con- 
ditions and belong to humanity alone. Human 
characteristics continually repeat themselves ; 
and by studying each division of humanity 
separately, we are better able to see these 
characteristics as modified by varying condi- 
tions, and to judge of their nature indepen- 
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dent of these modifications. It is particularly 
instructive in this connection to compare the 
literatures of various races, nations, or localities 
in the same period. It is by this means that 
we understand the character of an age ; it is 
by this means also that we may understand 
the various aspects of humanity at a given 
stage of its development. In some places, we 
should see it far advanced, giving promise of 
what the whole race is to be in the near or 
distant future ; in some places, we should see 
it lagging far behind in its march, stiU retain- 
ing the characteristics which it has elsewhere 
outgrown. If we compare the literatures of 
England and China, we shall see humanity 
modified by all the differences of race, nation- 
ality, locality, and civilization. If we compare 
the literatures of England and Russia, the dif- 
ferences in civilization will be less, but the 
modifications produced by the other differ- 
ences will still be marked. If we compare 
the . literatures of England and the United 
States, civilization and race will be much the 
same, and humanity will appear as modified 
by differences of nationality and locality. If 
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we compare tbe literatures of New England 
and our great West, the modifications incident 
to locality will be the most apparent. All 
degrees and varieties of difference will have 
their interest ; for under all will appear the 
broad general differences and the fundamen- 
tal similarities characteristic of mankind. 

The chronological order of study will be 
found as helpful here as elsewhere. It would, 
indeed, be too vast a labor to traverse the 
whole course of human literature from its 
earliest stages down to our own day; but 
wherever pursued and to whatever extent, our 
study may, with advantage, foUow the natural 
order of time. Such a method will be profit- 
able, whether pursued on a large scale or a 
small ; for whatever it includes will thus be 
given unity and coherence. In this way, we 
may trace a part at least of the great move- 
ments of human experience and history. We 
can note the characteristics which are transient 
and those which persist under changing con- 
ditions. We can follow through at least a 
part of its progress the evolution and develop- 
ment of human character. We shall gain in 
s 
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clearness and precision of view, because we 
shall always be able to know definitely the 
relation of our partial study to the great whole. 
This study of humanity in its parts and 
divisions will lead to a fruitful knowledge of 
human experiences and characteristics ; but it 
needs to be supplemented and illuminated by 
such a view of absolute humanity as will 
enable us in some sense to read the parts in the 
light of the whole. Such a view is independ- 
ent of any limited conditions and of any 
order of study. It does not involve a survey 
of all human literature. It may come, as we 
have already seen, through the power of genius 
to flash a revealing light into the inner cham- 
bers of the human soul, from which all char- 
acteristics flow and by which all experiences 
are made significant. It is the supreme writers 
of the world to whom is given this greatest of 
all powers. It is in their work, no matter 
when or where written, that we shall find the 
essential character of humanity revealed and 
interpreted. Shakspere had this gift in fuller 
measure than any other of the sons of men. 
Homer, Sophocles, Dante, Goethe, Browning, 
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had it in a noble degree. Of all single books, 
the Bible is the greatest revealer of the spirit 
of man. 

The real unit of study is the individual lit- 
erary work. Whatever it may be, large or 
small, great or insignificant, it will have some- 
thing to say, either concerning the outward life 
of man or concerning his spiritual nature. If 
its revelation be insignificant, it will be so, not 
so much because of the smallness of its message 
— for the smallest word about humanity is full 
of interest — as because that same message has 
elsewhere been voiced with greater meaning 
and power. For every original work, large or 
small, literature has a place ; for originality is 
revelation. Of mere imitation alone is litera- 
ture intolerant. The book that contains any- 
thing of original revelation will live in the 
interest of mankind until some other book shall 
give a fuller revelation, or at least a clearer, 
and finer, and more perfect expression. Not 
even when the same message has been better 
or more fully delivered, do we always forget 
the first utterance. Something peculiar in its 
tone, or something significant in its relation to 
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its own time, may still give it currency in the 
world. It is a peculiarity of pure literature, 
as distinguished from works of a merely didac- 
tic nature, that one book does not easily super- 
sede another. If a work have in it the true 
literary quality, it is likely to have an abiding 
charm as well as an abiding human significance. 
It discloses, in most cases, an interesting per- 
sonality. It speaks of the age or the race out 
of which it grew. It may tell of the national 
or local conditions under which men have lived. 
Above all, we may learn from it something of 
that humanity which transcends all conditions 
and is superior to all limitations. 

In the impersonal literary work, we see the 
individual man only in shadowy outline or not 
at all. The age, the race, the nation, the local 
conditions, we shall probably see more clearly. 
There is no reason why general human charac- 
teristics should not be quite full and distinct. 
In literature of the personal type, we are, of 
course, primarily interested in the individual 
man. The revelation here becomes twofold in 
nature. We have, first, the revelation of each 
individual work in itself ; and we have also 
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the revelation which is afforded by the human 
character of the man. It is desirable to study 
together all the works of a given writer. We 
shall thus learn what each separate work has 
to reveal concerning humanity ; we shall re- 
ceive a larger and more complete impression 
from the total effect of all the work of a single 
author; and we shall gain a knowledge of 
humanity through the personality of the man 
himself. 

It is worthy of observation that personality 
stands in a somewhat different relation to 
humanity and touches it more closely than do 
periods, races, nations, or other general divi- 
sions of mankind. These latter indicate the 
various local or temporal conditions under 
which humanity organizes itself into its vari- 
ous subordinate divisions. Men are humanity. 
Through the individual personality, all life 
must manifest itself, whether it be the life of 
humanity as a whole or the life of its various 
subdivisions. Man and humanity are funda- 
mental. One cannot exist without involving 
and implying the other ; and all human groups 
and divisions are but forms and modifications 
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of these. We can even conceive that man and 
humanity should exist without grouping them- 
selves into definite historical periods, nations, 

or even races. When Adam dwelt alone in 

* 

the Garden of Eden, man and humanity were 
existent. This vital and intimate relation 
makes personality and the litei*ature of person- 
ality supremely important to the understand- 
ing of humanity. Through the individual 
man, the human currents flow ; and through 
the study of his creations, we come to under- 
stand fii-st the man and then the broader 
humanity which is in him and which speaks 
through him. 

An added degree of unity and compre- 
hensiveness may be given to our study by 
grouping literary works according to their 
subject-matter. Works dealing, though in 
vastly diJBferent ways, with the same subjects 
are likely to have many points of connection 
with reference to their human significance. 
If, for instance, we could group together all 
works dealing with man's relation to nature, 
or with his belief in immortality, how vastly 
suggestive such a grouping would be. No- 
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where is this grouping more important than 
where we can put together works dealing with 
particular human experiences or characteristics. 
The litei-ature of man's struggles for freedom, 
or the literature of the great passion of human 
love — how profoundly significant, if it were 
possible to read it all together. Impossible, 
of course, it is to read all the works dealing 
with such mighty themes. Still, the principle 
is valid ; we can read much consecutively on 
any one of the greater subjects, and on many 
smaller subjects we can, perhaps, read all. 

It is also of some importance to group to- 
gether works of the same literary class. The 
several classes are likely to vary greatly from 
each other in the nature of their human revela- 
tion. They will certainly vary in the mode of 
that revelation and in the method of study 
which they demand. In poetry, we look to 
discover the spiritual and ideal aspects of 
humanity through the appreciation of a musi- 
cal, passionate, highly imaginative, and beauti- 
ful form of expression. In prose literature, it 
is more often our task to analyze and compre- 
hend for the sake of understanding human 
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ideas and qualities of a somewhat more realistic 
nature. How these modes of interpretation are 
still further modified by the method of direct 
narration in epic, and romance, and novel, by 
the portrayal of life and character in novel and 
drama, by the musical outburst of passion in 
the lyric, and the ordered expression of thought 
in the essay, has been already sufficiently inti- 
mated in our previous discussion. 

Of whatever kind it may be, an author's 
work is likely to be significant in two respects. 
In the first place, he may speak about human- 
ity ; and his treatment of human subjects will 
be significant in proportion to liis truth and 
comprehensiveness of conception and his power 
and effectiveness of expression. In the second 
place, he may speak for humanity, as its con- 
scious or unconscious representative ; and here 
his utterance will be significant in proportion 
to the largeness of his personality, and the 
extent to which he has undergone general 
human experiences or embodies in himself 
general human qualities* 

From all that has been said, it will appear 
that the immediate revelation of humanity is 
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largely a revelation of its component parts. 
We learn of its various deeds, and experiences, 
and characteristics, of its various periods, and 
races, and nationalities. We see it manifested 
in fragmentary and incomplete ways in various 
individual men. Through these partial revela- 
tions, and out of these scattered fragments, we 
must endeavor to build up our conception of 
the whole. At best, the result will be incom- 
plete; but from the "broken arcs," we may 
conceive something of the "perfect round." 
Once and again, we may catch some sudden 
glimpse of the great whole in those lightning 
flashes of genius which seem to lay bare to our 
imperfect vision the very soul of humanity. 
For fulness of knowledge, we must wait for 
the complete light of the revelation which can 
come only from Him who alone knows what is 
in man. 

The literary revelation of humanity needs to 
be studied in the light of all the knowledge we 
may possess concerning humanity. We study 
literature in order better to understand human 
life ; but he who knows the most of life will be 
best prepared to comprehend the revelation of 
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humanity which literature has to offer. Not 
necessarily he who is widely learned in human 
history, or he who has lived long upon the 
earth and seen many cities of men. Such a 
man has a vastly important equipment ; but he 
is still better prepared who has looked long ' 
and earnestly into the human soul, who, in a 
better sense than lago, *' knows all qualities 
with a learned spirit of human dealings," who J 
has the knowledge which comes from the wise 
human mind and the sympathetic human heart. 
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